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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF PROFESSOR OLMSTED. 


Tue Yale Literary Magazine for August, 1844, contains an engraving 
of Professor Olmsted by Hinman, from the painting by Jocelyn, which 
was presented to the Trumbull Gallery by the Class of 1835. A 
quarter of a century having elapsed since the painting was executed, it 
has ceased to be a representation of the countenance which the present 
generation of students are familiar with, and desirous of keeping in re- 
membrance. We are happy, therefore, in being able to present our 
readers with a new portrait, whose excellence, both as a likeness and a 
work of art, will not be questioned. It was engraved by Ritchie, from 
a daguerreotype by Moulthrop, and has been recently presented to 
Professor Olmsted, by private friends, as a family token of respect and 
affection; and we feel assured that our patrons will unite with usin ~ 
thanks to the parties concerned by whose kindness we are permitted to 
supply from the plate impressions for our present issue. 

As the sketch which accompanied the former picture is doubtless not 
readily accessible to many of our readers, we will borrow therefrom a 
few leading particulars, adding such as the progress of time since its 
publication requires. 

Denison O.mstep was born at East Hartford, Conn., June 18th, 
1791. His father, a respectable farmer, died when the son was only a 
year old, leaving him to the care of a mother distinguished for native 
mental endowments, but especially for eminent piety. His opportunities 
for education in childhood were very limited, being occupied during the 
summer months in the labors of the farm, and in winter acquiring at 
the village school little more than the simplest rudiments of knowledge. 


At the age of thirteen, he became clerk in a country store, where the 
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leisure afforded by a limiteu vusiness was sedulously employed in read- 
ing. At the age of sixteen, he began to entertain a strong desire to 
obtain a liberal education, and his guardian reluctantly complied with his 
earnest solicitation for permission to abandon the pursuits of business for 
those more congenial to his taste. In order to husband his slender 
patrimony he commenced the life of a teacher, at the age of seventeen, 
by taking charge of a village school for one winter, and thus, as he has 
been heard to say, he “ began his voyage before the mast.” In 1809, 
at the age of eighteen, he entered Yale College, and graduated in 1813. 
The class, of which he was a member, was distinguished, while in 
College, for its love of order as well as for an unusual proportion 
of eminent scholars whose subsequent lives, as the triennial catalogue 
indicates, have fulfilled the promise of their youth. 

On leaving College, Mr. Olmsted took charge of a select school at 
New London, where he passed the two following years. In 1815, being 
elected Tutor, he returned to New Haven, where he served in that 
capacity during the two succeeding years, being the last year and a half 
of President Dwight’s administration, and several months after the 
accession of President Day. In the autumn of 1817, he was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry, in the University of North Carolina, but re- 
mained at New Haven the following year, as a private pupil of Pro- 
fessor Silliman. During the seven years which he spent in North Caro- 
lina, he projected and commenced, under the patronage of the legisla- 
ture, a geological survey of the State, which was the first enterprise of 
the kind undertaken in the United States. On the death of Professor 
Dutton, in 1825, he was called to the chair of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy—since changed to Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—in 
Yale College. The duties of this office, entered upon in January, 1826, 
he has continued to discharge to the present time. 

Professor Olmsted, having spent forty-four years of his life in the in- 
struction of youth in the several capacities of Village Schoolmaster, 
Preceptor of an Academy, Tutor and Professor in College, has ever con- 
sidered teaching as the profession assigned to him by Providence, and 
has been heard to express himself as not only contented with this allot- 
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ment, but to declare himself among the happy few who can say from 
the heart, Labor ipse voluptas. His pen, however, has probably exerted 
a wider influence in the cause of education than his voice. His various 
works on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, have had an extraordinary 
circulation ; the larger being used as text-books in a majority of the Col- 
leges of the United States, and the smaller, to an indefinite extent, in 
high schools and academies. In all, they are said to have — 
through more than two hundred editions. 

But the commencement of Professor Olmsted’s career as an author, 
dates back much earlier than the publication of his text-books. Soon 
after his graduation, he began contributing to the various periodicals. 
Biography has always been his favorite department of literary labor as 
a recreation from the severer duties of his profession, and one of the 
earliest productions of his pen was a memoir of President Dwight, pub- 
lished soon after the decease of that great and good man, in the Phila- 
delphia Port-Folio for November, 1817, which has been followed at dif- 
ferent intervals and in various periodicals by memoirs of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the great Chemist; Eli Whitney, Inventor of the Cotton-gin ; 
John Treadwell, Governor of Connecticut and first President of the 
American Board; Professor Alexander M. Fisher, his Classmate and 
predecessor in office ; Roger Sherman, one of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; and William C. Redfield, first President of the 
American Association for the advancement of Science. In 1842, he 
published in a small volume a memoir of the Life and Writings of the 
lamented Ebenezer Porter Mason, a youth of extraordinary talents and 
promise as an Astronomer, who was cut off at the early age of twenty- 
two years. 

The Scientific papers of Professor Olmsted are scattered up and down 
the American Journal of Science, for a period of forty years. A few, 
however, have appeared in other periodicals, especially the Transactions 
of the American Association. One of the most elaborate has recently 
been published in the “Smithsonian Contributions,” being an extended 
essay on the “Recent Secular Period of the Aurora Borealis.” As 


yarly as 1835, he also published in the American Journal of Science, a 
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paper containing a full discussion of all the facts that he could collect 
respecting the great meteoric shower of November, 1833, accompanied 
by a new theory of the origin of shooting stars, and proving them to be 
cosmical bodies derived from the planetary spaces, whereas, before, they 
had generally been referred to the agency of electricity. This theory 
has been very extensively adopted throughout the scientific world. 

Professor Olmsted has also made frequent contributions to the New 
Englander and its predecessor, the Christian Spectator, in the form o¢ 
Reviews and Essays ; the latter being generally of a physico-theological 
character. For the Educational Journal he has furnished numerous 
lectures and essays, and we may add, in this connection, that his com- 
munications to the newspaper-press have been frequent and extensive, 
heralding new discoveries in science; answering published queries by 
the explanation of natural phenomena; and popularizing science by its 
application to the arts, as in the construction of lightning rods and the 
practical management of heat. 

Such is a simple outline sketch of the Professor’s literary history, 
which, though but a meagre element in a complete biography, is all that, 
in these brief “ Notices” of our instructors, we are permitted to touch 
upon ; and, we trust, that ere the time comes to embellish these historic 
details with a record of more private virtues, many, in coming years, 
will be prepared through personal acquaintance to appreciate that to 
which, though felt by all, we may not give utterance. 
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Quoting. 


Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 


Desectam.” 
Q. H. Fraccus. 


Ir has been well said that “ the greatest compliment you can pay an 
author is to quote him.” But truly, in this case, many authors are in 
the same situation as coquettes, keeping up an endless flirtation with the 
rest of the world, which continually showers upon them compliments 
with the most lavish expenditure. And, indeed, this style of compli- 
ment has become so common that it is often difficult to tell whether we 
are to praise an author most for his allurements, or pity him for his ad- 
mirers, Some authors too, aspire to prudery and the sublime chas- 
tity of Diana, repelling all approach—while others plaster themselves 
with rouge and flaunt in crimson finery to entice the vulgar. But our 
business is not so much with planets as their satellites—not so much 
with writers as quoters. 

Unconsciously to themselves, these latter individuals form an organ- 
ization with a strict economy and the division of labor, as clearly defined 
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as the workmen in any factory. They hunt in troops with a particular 
prey and a particular method of capture. 

First comes the sentimental class. They think in metaphor. “They 
lisp in numbers for the numbers come.” Stars twinkle in all their pe- 
riods. Purling rivulets meander through all their sentences. The howl- 
ing of the tempest is heard in every syllable. The sturdy oak strikes 
his fangs deep into every paragraph. Blue-eyed violets peep out under 
every word. The whole is laid waste by some resistless mountain torrent. 

This class, in quoting, confine themselves exclusively to the poetry of 
streaming eyes and breaking hearts. They ravage Landon from title 
page to finis. They make numberless intercalations from “ Lalla Rookh.” 
The “ Irish Melodies,” and Hours of Idleness, the “ Stanzas” of Godey 
and the “Lines” of Graham are all mercilessly ransacked to furnish 
jewels to hang in their Ethiopean ears. They consume days of labor 
and nights of toil over Willis and Massey. 

Next come the Shakspeare quoters. They form a distinct class by 
themselves and utter themselves with more boldness and freedom as they 
feel more fully the dignity of their master. But alas for the ears of mer! 
The ways of Providence are indeed inscrutable; but why, oh, why could 
not Richard have obtained “ another horse” without his fierce entreaty, 
or why could there not have been a surgeon in attendance to bandage 
his “ wounds,” without forcing him to give specific orders to that effect 
—why did not the authorities yield to Shylock without importunity, his 
“ pound of flesh,” or why was Gratiano so impolite as to tell the infidel 
to his face that he had him “on the hip”—why was there anything 
“rotten in the state of Denmark,” or if so, why was it found necessary 
to state the fact—why was Clarence “ false fleeting ” and “ perjured,” 
or what business had a pack of ungentlemanly demons to tell him so— 
for the “ eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen ; man’s 
hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report,” 
what attitudes and grimaces—what recitations and recapitulations— 
what laceration of the feelings and maceration of the senses are occasion- 
ed by the endless variations of these few notes of the Bard of Avon ? 

A third class are the name and authority quoters. If you presume 
to doubt an opinion of theirs, they straightway brandish all antiquity in 

your face. They menace you with Hindoo traditions and apothegms 
from Confucius. They disturb the sepulchers of sages, and confront you 
with the ghosts of buried greatness. They lie in wait for you amid the 
rubbish of old palimpsests and musty papyrus. They charge upon you 
with antique cavalry and batter you with maces from antediluvian ar- 
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mories. You are overwhelmed with Grecian phalanxes and Roman le- 
gions, with Scythian bowmen and knights-errant of the middle ages. 

One might be pardoned if, in beholding all this phrensied marshal- 
ing of authorities, he should exclaim with the “most noble” Festus, 
“much learning doth make thee mad.” But the mistake would be by no 
means the same as that of Festus. The great apostle was learned but not 
mad. In this case lunacy is the fact—learning the myth. A few numbers 
of the Edinburgh or Westminster Reviews, judiciously selected and care- 
fully read, are sufficient to clothe one in all the panoply of the past. 
Plato may be swallowed and digested in a single disquisition. A single 
essay of Macaulay would furnish one with names enough to belabor the 
most stubborn skentic into acquiescence. It is by no means necessary 
to be acquainted with his works to make an old author stand sponsor 
for any opinion, however ridiculous. It is far easier to furnish names 
than arguments—it is far more fashionable to display one’s acquaintance 
with the renown of the past, though it extend no farther than an in- 
formal introduction, than to disarrange the toilet of one’s brain in the 
architecture of syllogisms. 

But quoting is by no means always to be reprehended, and to quote 
gracefully and with effect, is doubtless a great accomplishment. It illus- 
trates one of the most pleasing characteristics of our nature. 

The affinity of all human thought—the universal brotherhood of men 
in intellect, as well as in nature, finds in this one of its happiest demon- 
strations. But when the whole skill of the writer consists in leading the 
mind by easy stages to a quotation where it may rest—when the inser- 
tion of couplets and apothegms is his sole ambition—when the dis- 
play of reading and research is his highest aspiration—it degenerates 
into the rankest pedantry—it becomes a “ pathless comet and a curse,” 
and “*Non Di non homines,’ you know the rest.” In college literature, 
notwithstanding the deluge of quotations, it is often more than insinu- 
ated that it is not done half enough. 


c. S. K. 
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Literary Lamentations. 
Il. 


“Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 
He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous.” Suaks. 


Ir is natural that an old scholar should recollect more of the times 
just preceding his entrance upon a life of study, than of those which 
followed. The memory of the happy hours, when he wandered at 
will over the green fields, must ever remain more fresh in his mind 
than that of the painful days when he slowly toiled up the hill of 
science—the harness, at first galling, in time having worn a callous place 
for itself. Hence, while I have dwelt at some length upon my younger 
days, the account of studies pursued later in life will be brief. 

Ientered the domains of science by a flowery pathway. Nature 
put on her gayest attire, and clad in the colors of the rainbow, beckoned 
me on. Slowly I followed, plucking the flowers on either side. Soon 
they became less and less frequent, and there being nothing to attract my 
attention, I quickened my pace. The road grew dull and tiresome, the 
bright garb of nature faded rapidly, her face became uninviting, and 
when I asked for a flower she gave me a stone. Ere long I found 
amusement even in these, and picked my interested way over a stony 
path. Soon these grew into rocks and rose in huge precipices on both 
sides, shutting out the light of heaven and frowning in their sable 
majesty upon the audacious youth who had ventured so far in pursuit 
of knowledge. Could I waste time on small bits of rock, while mas- 
sive battlements of the same material lay piled up to the heavens 
before me? The pursuit seemed ignoble. I threw down my pebbles 
and scaled the steep outposts of another domain. 

In a word, I began to study Geology, Physiognomic, Lithological, 
Historical, Paleontological and Dynamic Geology, in turn occupied 
my attention, and at the end of a yearI could discourse as learnedly 
as you please on the “ Northeasterly trend as shown in New Zealand,” 
“the azoic and metamorphic rocks,” the foraminifora, echinoderms and 
trilobites; was well posted on the Oneida conglomerate, and was pre- 
pared to prove anything required, with a stuffed “gar pike” presented 
to me by a friend. I doated on scientific appellations, and recollect the 
astonishment of an eating house waiter, once, when I asked for “ lamelli- 
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brachiata.” “He means a couple of ‘raws,’” explained my friend to 


the bewildered darkey. I was continually talking about the Devonian 
age, the Triassic period, or the age of Mammals; nor could I sustain 
a conversation, unless my favorite subject was in some way introduced. 
How shocked I once was, when a young lady who was represented as 
being very accomplished, and who, I supposed, would of course un- 
derstand me, to my making a few enthusiastic remarks upon the 
“ baculites,” and “belemnites,” and “amonites” which occurred in 
the Cretaceous period, replied ‘after all, her favorites were the pre- 
Raphaelites of the following century!’ 

This was at one of my first attempts at going into society ; in fact, it 
was my “coming out,” nor did I stay “out” long, for soon after, I 
went on a pic-nic, and being very much fascinated with the fair Miss 
Crinoline, I wandered off with her, picking flowers and collecting 
minerals. Presently I found something which I thought would please 
her, so coming towards her, holding it confined between my hands, I 
offered to show her a “beautiful batrachian.” Eagerly she leaned 
over to see it, letting fall her silken curls upon my hand with a gentle 
touch which sent a thrill through a frame unused to such things. I 
carefully lifted the upper hand, that she might look in, when instantly 
out hopped a toad full in her face. Loth to lose it, I made a dive for it, 
but it leaped away into the bushes, and I, turning back, saw Miss 
Crinoline had fainted. Immediately I ran to the brook for water and 
dashing it in her face spoiled her new bonnet. Presently she was 
partially restored. I supported her, moody and sulky, back to the 
omnibus, where she spent the rest of the day complaining of a severe 
headache. She never recognized me after that. 

I had “come out.” These two incidents drove me “in” again, 
where I have since always stayed. 

After Geology, I took up Astronomy. I had groveled upon this 
earth long enough. My mind now aspired after higher things; so off 
I went, carried like Bedreddin on the wings of the dark-browed geni— 
this demon of curiosity, or call it love of knowledge, if you will—flitting 
about among the heavenly bodies, coolly calculating their distance, 
density and mass, as if they were so many lots of Jand I thought of 
purchasing. 

The effect upon my mind was most disastrous, Whatever spark of 
poetry had been left in my bosom was now effectuaily quenched, and 
with the feeble staff of reason I was left to grope my way along, 
feeling the ground carefully step by step. Hitherto I had robbed the 
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earth of its beauty and grandeur, it is true; but still at evening there 
overhung the dark blue vault of heaven, spangled with golden stars, 
looking down upon me with a mild radiance, which beaming into my 
soul, lifted and expanded it as a flower the storm has beaten down 
into the mud, raises its face and smiles at the sun breaking through the 
clouds. 

But now, vain mortal that I was, what hadI done? Climbed to the 
stars themselves and stared at them till they hid their light from me 
as unworthy of it. One by one these glorious lamps of heaven went 
out, and in their place hung black gloomy masses of rocks and earth, 
covered with salt plains, craters of extinct volcanoes, and sunken beds 
of former seas, subject to laws which rolled them ceaselessly round a 
great central luminary upon which even the desecrating hand of science 
had left huge stains. Where before bright-eyed laughing Venus had 
thrown her soft glances from the sky, I now beheld naught but the 
feeble twinkle of an inferior planet. Even warlike Mars, beneath the 
searching gaze of my telescope, meekly dwindled into a speckled mass 
of matter but one-half as large as the globe on which I stood. The 
pale Moon, too, I found was an arrant hypocrite, creeping out by night 
with stealthy footsteps, following to steal the light of the Sun, and 
frowning darkly whenever the Earth innocently intercepted her. The 
pole star which had often guided me in my wanderings, now adorned 
the tip of the Little Bear’s tail. The bright Arcturus—that classic 
star—was but the golden knee-buckle of the drunken herdsman Bootes, 
Canis Major held the brilliant Sirius in his mouth, growling fiercely 
whenever I attempted to rescue it, and the “ sweet Pleiades,” the “ seven 
sisters,” now transformed into a swarm of gadflies, settled down upon 
the neck of the raging bull. These changes I could not bear at first, 
for besides the loss of my former joys, no new ones arose to take their 
place. Petulantly I exclaimed— 

“ These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights 
That give a name to every fixed star, 


Have no more profit in their shining nights, 
Than those who walk and wot not what they are.” 


But time, as he had often done before, altered my disposition, and 
soon I was making rapid progress through the celestial spheres, knock- 
ing right and left ancient traditions and legends, and stripping the blue 
dome of heaven of all the drapery of association with which a classic 
taste had adorned it. 

Another step. I had risen from the Earth to the Heavens, I would 
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rise higher yet and master the mind. [ere a new trouble, for not a 
book could I take up, on the subject of Mental Philosophy, without 
finding it composed for the most part of “ Hobbs’s theory refuted,” 
“Reid’s doctrine disproved,” ‘“ Hume confuted,” “Fallacy of Adam 
Smith,” &e., &c. Each book differed from the others only in that its 
author was not “refuted.” Thinking that the truth of the matter 
could be arrived at if all were read, I undertook the task, but concluded 
it in a state of still greater indecision than before. 


“Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”’ 

Occasionally, however, I struck upon a few interesting questions, 
such as “ How does a man know that he knows that he knows what he 
knows?” “ How can a person deprived of a leg feel a pain in the toe of 
that leg?” “How much volition does a tight-rope dancer exercise ?” 
“ What will be the result if an irresistible body impinge upon an im- 
movable body ?” “ Will an ass starve to death when placed between two 
equally attractive bundles of hay?” “Can a chimera ruminating in a 
vacuum devour second intentions?” Interested somewhat in these, and 
feeling a strong repugnance to being designated as one of the ‘vulgar, 
before long I worked myself into a love of the science, and became as 
involved in such discussions as any other philosopher. 

But I cannot crowd the details of a lifetime into a few pages. Time 
would fail were I to descend to mathematical or philological particulars, 
or to tell of my labors in logic and rhetoric,—now floored by an “illicit 
process of the major,” now working over the“ ignoratio elenchi,” now 
involved in the true dilemma and again wandering through the devious 
mazes of “BArbArA, cElArEnt, dArII fErIOque prioris.” Nor yet, 
had I the time, would regard for your feelings permit me to dilate upon 
my anatomical struggles, how at the first lecture I accidentally entered 
the wrong door and found them boiling a dead negro in a huge cauldron 
to remove the flesh from his bones ; or of the various delightful dreams 
Iendured about those times. But I persevered and now I can sew a 
gash, probe a wound, or saw a bone as coolly as I can carve at the 
dinner table. 

Thus much for the past. Do you wish to know of the present? 
Alas! ’tis but a confession of weakness? What have I learned from 
mental philosophy but that Berkeley does not believe in matter, or Locke 
in mind, or Hume in morals? Of what advantage is it to be posted in 
Political Economy when in Domestic I am cheated every day by “the 
butcher, the baker, and candlestick maker?” Or to be versed in the 
science of Government, if gray-baired politicians are to tell me that on 
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the plainest points Iam “laboring under a strange delusion?” What 
have I gained from astronomy but a neck twisted from constant star- 
gazing? What from geology but a racking cough caught while trying 
some glazier experiments? What from the study of anatomy but to 
know where my muscles ought to be? Of what use is it for me to know 
that “life was sparse in the Chemung period,” when heaven knows I 
have scarce enough to hold my bones together? Of what consolation 
to such a sbaky mortal as I to know the pedigree of Hercules? What 
gain to conquer every ‘ism’ but rheumat-ism, every ‘ology’ but the 
Partingtonian “ neur-ology ?” What pleasure to enumerate the treas- 
ures of Croesus when “who steals my purse steals trash?” Or to be 
fully acquainted with the laws of light, when my eyes are shaded from 
its feeblest rays? Or, last, not least, to know that Socrates also had his 
Xanthippe? Mosttruly says Lord Bacon, “Certainly, wife and children 
are a kind of discipline of humanity.” 

Edmund Burke once said that his own life might be best divided 
into “ fyttes” or “ manias ;” that his life began with a fit poetical, fol- 
lowed by a fit metaphysical, and that again by a fit rhetorical ; that he 
once had a mania for statesmanship, and that this again had subsided 
into the mania of philosophical seclusion. Had I not so great an author- 


; ity as this I should reproach myself with having passed a fickle life, for, 


as a boy when “ running the ice,” skips from cake to cake, now jumping 
upon a large piece and catching his breath, and then off to a smaller 
one which floats just long enough for him to spring to another, and 
another ; so I have gone on, jumping from science to science, staying on 
each till I felt it yielding under the pressure of my mind, and then off 
for another and still another, driven constantly by the insatiate thirst 
for learning, farther and farther out in the boundless sea of knowledge. 
And now here I am. The last cake of ice has yielded, and I have 
sprung upon a small sandbank which barely affords me a standing 
place. Back of me, far in the distance, lie the shores of my childhood, 
lit up by the golden rays of the setting sun, between them and myself 
a wild waste of floating ice, with here and there a rash mortal leaping 
on over the same chilly path I have traversed, ambitious to overtake 
me. Before me surges the cold, dark ocean of Mystery, overhung with 
gloomy clouds which I cannot penetrate. To return is impossible. My 
strength is exhausted. The tide is rising fast and soon I shall be swept 
away to make room for the next one who reaches this dreary spot to die- 
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“Tell, if you can, what is it to be wise? 
Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all others’ faults and feel your own ; 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second or without a judge, 
Truth would you teach, or save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you and few understand. 
Painful preéminence, yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness and its comforts too!” 
E. B, 


4 


Place de la Concorde. 


Prace de la Concorde! on this starry night, 
My heart goes wandering o’er the stormy sea, 

And touched by memories beautiful and bright, 
It lingers, fair enchanted spot, with thee. 


I hear again thy fountain’s silver play, 
I see the Champs Elyseés from afar, 

Where through the swaying boughs, each ruddy ray 
Gleams through the long blue distance like a star. 


I see along the dark and sluggish Seine, 

The gliding boats flash out with sparkling prow. 
The cafés smile with light and flowers again, 

And summer nights, o'er all their magic throw, 


I see the gardens gleaming far away, 
Their sylvan avenues, where strolls the crowd ; 
The dark Tuilleries, touched by moonlight ray, 
Triumphal arch, and dome, and palace proud. 


And through the moonlight lonely, dark and grand, 
I mark old Luxor’s obelisk arise, 

The mute memento of an Orient land, 
Looming still proudly ’gainst these colder skies. 


It is a spot wherein the mighty Past 
Links with the Present, and our lips are dumb, 
For old time memories thronging round us, cast 
Their shades, predicting storms which yet shall come. 


Ah! through these avenues of misty light, 
Are there not some, who think of years ago, 
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And see, like me, across the vista bright, 
Dark spectral shadows, flitting to and fro? 


See Marié Antoinette, the fair young queen, 

Who through reviling crowds, still regal, came, 
Or Charlotte Corday with the guillotine, 

Give to the ages her undying fame. 


Or see the mingled flash of flame and sword 
The thronging multitude, with frantic cries, 
The tragic spot, where blood, like water, poured, 
Made royalty a nation’s sacrifice. 


I would not now recall such scenes; too fair 
The hour, the spot, for memories like these, 
The balmy sweetness of this summer air 
Should soothe my heart like woodland melodies, 


Place de la Concorde! rather let me keep 
My dreams of thee, as when I saw thee last ; 
Let the wild sounds of fierce insurgents’ sleep, 
And blessed Peace close o’er the stormy Past, 


B. G. E. 
Gppocrisy. 
The world’s all title-page—there’s no contents ; 
The world’s all face; the man who shows his heart 
Is hooted for his nudities and scorn’d. Youna. 


Hypocrisy was fashionable, it seems, in the days of Dr. Young. It 
certainly is in ours. Naturaliy enough, it has always been a favorite 
vice. It is most admirably adapted to popularity, and of all the social 
errors which have withstood the progress of Truth so stubbornly, it has 
been, perhaps, the most successful. In fact, it is from civilization that it 
actually borrows many of its most persuasive arts. It requires but little 
progress in intellect to be a thief, a profligate,a liar even; but, to clothe all 
these characters in the guise of honesty, is an accomplishment reserved 
for consummate genius. The scripture phrase, “as wise as serpents,” 
expresses this truth to a nicety; for the Serpent is the wiliest as well 
as wisest of the beasts; and so among our human species, exquisite 
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knavery is but a synonym for wisdom. We see civilized and uneducated 
hypocrisy pitted against each other in the struggle of the simple Incas 
with their foreign foes; and how the awkward craftiness of the forme? 
proved no match for the refined duplicity of the enlightened and 
Christian Spaniard. We hold, therefore, that hypocrisy is one of the 
polite arts. 

But it is, undoubtedly, also a vice; and as no vice in its natural, naked 
character could be fashionable, or of consequence successful in such an 
age as ours, the perfection of the art of hypocrisy consists in its most 
effectual concealment. We are not surprised, therefore, that we really 
see so little of it. But it none the less exists. The self-same practised 
and calculating fashionableness which affects a holy horror of its palpa- 
ble forms, flatters it in secret and with aready ingenuity invents for it still 
more effectual disguises. Let us try to spy it out under some of its 
manifold forms. We have no limited field of research. It reaches deep 
as human thought—it embraces every phase of human life. There is a 
cynical spirit among us which sees no progress toward the good—which 
is always carping at the present and canonizing the past. Such is not 
our spirit or our faith. We believe that humanity is advancing, 
that the world is being filled with wiser and better men; but in re- 
spect to this individual vice we are persuaded that progress has been 
more in the way of refinement than of eradication. Indeed we are 
always liable to mistake the grossness and vulgarity of a sin for the 
sinful principle itself. Whatever does not offend a nice propriety is 
quite likely to be accepted as a virtue. However this may be, this, as we 
have said, is one of those insidious vices which civilization has failed to 
comprehend in the general wreck of great and flaring abuses. Like 
some subtle essence, working unseen and silently beneath the surface, it 
has insinuated itself throughout society. The fact of its universality is 
as assured as its adaptation to universal existence is complete. Can we 
doubt it? Who does not know that of all human faculties the rarest 
and most coveted is that of interpreting from men’s actions their real 
character and motives? If men really were what they seem, of course 
the simplest mind could never be deceived. The nice precautions, also, 
which we everywhere remember in dealing with each other, point plainly 
to the same great fact. You cannot doubt it; at least you cannot 
practically disbelieve it—else you may know in your own experience 
the sad feeling of the poet: 


Man’s faith is but a shadow 
Too late, too late, I find, 

*Tis but a breath, a vapor 
That’s scattered by the wind. 
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By far the most common of the abettors of hypocrisy is tyrant custom, 
Hence come the forms under which it works itself into the affairs of com- 
mon life, occupying every department of profesional and business enter- 
prise, and vitiating every variety of social habits and every kind of social 
intercourse. We may adduce a few homely illustrations. Hypocrisy 
tempts the producer to alloy the products which he represents as pure 
and genuine, and teaches him to call it customary. It encourages the 
petty retailer to vaunt his little stock as “the largest and most select 
assortment ever offered to the public;” or to predicate of his meagre 
patronage such extravagancies as “unparalleled success,” “the rush 
undiminished,” “ quick sales and small profits!” It emboldens the half- 
starved manufacturer to thrust his flaming advertisement for “a thous- 
and able-bodied operatives,” into the very face of staring bankruptcy. 
All this is the work of hypocrisy, but is fathered upon custom. It does 
business under an assumed name. 

The profession of the law, in spite of the great hearts and intellects 
that adorn it, has become in some sense a by-word among us. And why ? 
It is because hypocrisy has crept in and dared to confront even 
honesty and justice. It has become customary for men to speak 


To every cause, and things mere contraries 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law. 


And so they have forgotten that they are inconsistent. In short, 
business honesty in its purity and strictness has been abandoned for the 
present, save by the few who can afford to set custom at defiance; and 
but too often do we hear it said, “he was too honest to succeed, a man 
must use his shrewdness now-a-days.” 

But the customs which we may more strictly call social, customs which 
regulate social manners and intercourse, are still more generally subser- 
vient to this monster vice. The disguises which custom supplies to it 
here are wretchedly flimsey and transparent—just deep enough to hide 
it from those who are willing to be blind. Under all this show of 
refined, nay, exquisite politeness, there runs a current, deep and strong, 
of heartless insincerity. We make great parade of social feeling and 
back up the deception by brilliant gatherings and sumptuous entertain- 
ments, but of how many who profess to enjoy them, may it be said 
with reason, “they are liars and the truth is not in them!” In fine, 
politeness—pre-eminently a quality of the heart—is reduced to a rigid 
system, and practiced with the accuracy of mechanical law. How much 
more of earnest human feeling was there in the simple “ good-morrow, 
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friend,” with which the stern old Puritan was used to meet a stranger, 
than in the ardent profession of regard required by the custom of our 
day. Not to venture farther upon a topic which has invited the keen 
humor and earnest eloquence of such reformers as Dickens, Thackeray 
and Curtis, this single glance, we think, will have served to remind us 
how successfully hypocrisy, in the garb of usage, preys upon the integrity 
of business life and social character. 

Next to custom, perhaps, the most common disguise of hypocrisy, is 
expediency. In following out the laws of policy—in striving for what 
they believe some valuable end, men often forget the simple rules of 
honesty and justice. Yet few will candidly confess an error, but with 
instinctive self-justification attempt to make the worse appear the better. 
Thus, alas! how inevitably, expediency brings us to hypocrisy. It is 
chiefly through this secret channel that it works itself into public, as 
through custom, into social life. Like the leaven hidden in the mass, it 
works the better for its secresy, permeating with a subtle influence every 
branch of national, municipal, we had almost said judicial business. Too 
many of our public men—imen of acknowledged power—like Belial, 
_ For dignity composed, and high exploit, 

Yet all is false and hollow. 


“ Aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua promptum habere,” is a 
prominent and respectable principle in politics. Like the bodiless forms 
of pestilence and famine, corruption from a thousand sources creeps in 
upon us, even where everything looked fair and calm, and it is 
hypocrisy which covers its insidious progress and lulls men into a 
careless feeling of security. 

The only other of the particular disguises we need to mention, is 
plausibility. It is under this seductive form that it insinuates itself into 
the church and does battle most successfully with conscience. Alas! 
that it is so; there are but too many “who practice falsehood under 
saintly show.” Much as we respect, nay, even revere a sincere, consistent, 
earnest Christian character, we are yet far from regarding this as in- 
fallibly attested by a public profession of repentance and faith. We 
hold that a man cannot be judged or judge himself by the simple fact 
that he is within the pale of the congregation. In a matter of such in- 
finite moment, and yet so manifold embarrassments as the eternal 
welfare of the soul, one is easily persuaded that the change which he 
desires has actually become a quickening influence in his inmost life— 


too apt to take the plausible form which he observes as a sincere expres- 
VOL, XXIII, 16 
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sion of a vital principle within, and too apt, moreover, to fall short in 
charity for the weaknesses of those whose lives, without such earnest 
professions, are perhaps informed with as much of the spirit of true 
godliness. The story of the pharisee and publican, was no fable. We 
have both among us now. 

We say we cannot judge a man by what he seems to be. Much that 
is plausible is not genuine. We would follow him from his closet 
and his knees to the great test of daily life. We would see if he endure 
the thousand Jitéle ills and vexations which make up a day of common 
experience ; more meekness and patience than another who pretends to 
nothing beyond a fair morality. Whether his charity is satisfied with 
the opportunities it finds upon the thoroughfare, where men may look 
upon it, or turn aside to minister to those also, whose sorrows visit them 
in secret—if he meet wrath and reproveth with a “ soft answer ;” if in 
those trifling matters whose delicate shading relieves the rough tracery 
of toil and care and disappointment, that sensitive propriety which can 
hope for no reward but its own approval, tempers his daily walk and 
conversation, Ah! we should find spurious as well as genuine, even 
among those who make much show of carrying the cross. The deeds 
of many a man speak loudly of charity, benevolence, self-denial, when if 
you could interrogate the heart, the only answer would be pride, self- 
interest, ambition! While we gladly reverence the good and true, we 
cannot be blind to the many who seem only to discourage the feeble in 
virtue by their own weakness, who promise but do not, — 


“Making true the saying odd, 
Near the Church, but far from God.” 


We can hardly more than allude to its general effect upon individual 
and social character. It tends to dwarf the mind, for truth is the sole 
object and one great source of intellect. But hypocrisy is the perfection 
of falsehood, and can have no kin to truth. It assails the morals by 
destroying self-respect ; for how must he despise his own meanness whose 
soul is but a bitter mockery of his life. It makes a man a miserable 
coward. He always fears himself, lest his own treachery betray him, and 
suspects his neighbor, knowing too well how a fair appearance may 
conceal a treacherous intent. How quickly sympathy and every gener- 
ous emotion would die out in such a soil; how easily would selfishness 
and a false honor flourish! Such are some of the obvious fruits of hypoc- 
risy. Yet, in its milder forms few, very few, avoid it. A purely honest 
life is in the highest sense heroic. W. 8. P. 
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The Outlook. 


“The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracks that please us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow.” 


My dream of life is closing. The hazy, mellow light, through which 
all things assume fantastic and beautiful shapes, passes off, and the 
“cold white light of morning ” streams over me and heralds the mount- 
ing light of Life’s sun. As the spells wear off, and my dreams melt 
into the realities of existence, the singing voices of myriad legions, 
steadily fighting the battles—the joyousness of earnest and ardent 
hopes—the stifled groans of yielding despair—the confused voices of 
conflicting passion—the distinct and heavy tread of Civilization march- 
ing on to its conquests, sound loudly in my ears. 

From my high retreat, abstracted from all participation in these 
varied movements, and looking at them only through the medium of 
books and newspapers, I find myself impelled by their necessity to 
descend into the arena, where my opinions and endeavors, in a small 
way, must become active forces. 

Life in College, and Life beyond it, does it not resemble Life on a 
“three decker?” She sails on a careless course over the boundless 
solitude, steadied on upright keel. The blue vault above tainted with 
no clouds, and the slender trucks carving strange hieroglyphics in the 
sky. The idle mariners hang idly over the prow, and watch the ar- 
rowy light of the dolphins’ trail—the silver flash from the wings of 
startled and tiny flying fish. They dreamily bend over the stern and 
count the phosphorescent sparks wake, or face the stainless planks, in 
the solemn night watches, and listen to the faint hum from the main 
deck. They look out on the ocean, immeasurable and mystic, quiver- 
ing like a burnished emerald, and trace the shafts of pale light flowing 
down from the “ Heaven’s moon” to the “ Ocean’s moon ”—and the deep 
tranquillity is broken only by occasional gales. 

Yet this is not the only phase of life they lead. Succeeding it is the 
sharp roll of the drums that beat to quarters—and the ghastly array of 
surgeons’ instruments—the unsheathing of boarders’ weapons—the shot 
from the heavy guns gleaming and burning over the waters—the hoarse 
cries of command and the shrieks of dying men, scarcely lost in the roa- 
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of the cannon—the bloody tide, gathered from sandy though slippery 
decks, spouting from the scuppers, and the rapid recoil from the broad- 
sides, which shake the great ship from kelson to truck. Yet though 
the life of the mariner be of alternate rest and endeavor, they who go 
forth from these College walls will find no respite from their appointed 
tasks. 

In a few weeks one hundred men will stand face to face with 
the world, gathered together from every section of this great Republic, 
and representing the customs, usages, and temperaments peculiar to an 
hundred different localities—after acting and being reacted upon for 
four years, they separate forever. I often meditate in this drama of 
College life, whereof the actors in the first part are boys, and in the last, 
as the curtain drops, are men. From these halls of song and revel 
and study, they move out to join the grand pageantry of civilization, 
in whose ranks they must enlist, whose banners they may perhaps carry 
to taste the sorrows they knew of, only as painted by their favorite 
poets, to meet the rank offenses, whose odor reaches them faintly in 
their seclusion—to grapple with ambitious men staking all on the die 
—to study and solve problems in law, and evenly balance the scale of 
justice—to match the ebbing tide of life, and mitigate the strong agonies 
of dying men, whose watch of life has run down ere they were ready— 
to stand on the lofty battlements of Zion, and head the never ending, 
still beginning fight with evil. 

I sometimes smile at the intense enthusiasm of those around me. The 
black look of experience, with tales, and records, and facts thickly 
strewn over its pages, whose base significance I dare not mention,— 
I know they have not read. Perhaps it is well they should not, for 
some I shall recognize their handwriting there, and in the unsteady 
lines find it a little tremulous—the sorrows of Werter, nothing more, 

There is a quiet pleasure in tracing out, as imaginary lines, the des- 
tiny of each man with whom you are acquainted. Yet often ending in 
wilder speculatiors, and start the train of possibilities, rather than prob- 
abilities. Imagination grandly whirls the former car like the starward 
bound zrial coursers, far into space and time, and finally rests it on 
summits of fame to which it is even gross presumption to aspire, and 
arrant folly to ever dream of reaching. Amazed at the wildness of my fancy, 
I turn to the humbler car of probabilities. The lame drag-horses of 
experience pull it slowly along over the coarse flinty pavement of stern 
fact, at times up the rising ground of success, yet often down the sink- 
ing road of failure, until it finally rests on the unambitious top of one 
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of the thousand hills of respectability—a horizon around it with no at- 
tribute of vastness. 

Proud and wild were we as we entered the gates of Alma Mater, 
when they swung back on golden hinges to admit the ambitious candi- 
dates. Life and knowledge, and the problems of human existence, were - 
veiled in mystery. Grand and solemn it is to me, that ere we leave, we 
have reached the springs of human actions—have been led through the 
walls of divine philosophy, and discovered treasures richer than the 
Spanish galleons ever bore.* 

In years that have not yet been measured in the thread of time, I will 
return to this place, and, if perchance the old buildings still resist the 
touch of time, and stately halls in grand and imposing array—all dedi- 
cated forever to the cause of learning—do not rest massively in the 
foundation of the present humbler tenements—I will wander through 
the corridors—spring up the well-worn stair ways, and face the room 
we once did occupy, and see in the future what we saw in the past: 


“ Another name was on the door, 
I lingered; all within was noise, 
Of songs, and clapping hands and boys, 
That crashed the glass, and beat the floor.” 


I will wander, as long before, over the green turf of this campus,— 
see the idlers carelessly stretched on the lawns, and listen to the clear 
strains that spring out of hearty breasts,—strains that rise up to 
meet the mystic sounds, which the majestic elms murmur, as the gentle 
winds from over the sea change them to wind-harps. The swelling 
Gaudeamus—the more lightsome notes of Litoria—the sadder tones of 
Alma Mater, now go into my heart and lose themselves among the 
creations of fancy. I will not forget them. Jn other scenes frag- 
ments of them shall live in my memory, and be held there with all the 
tenacity with which the amber-like sea-shell retains the music of the 
deep, when carried to the sanded desert. And I will walk by the mar- 
gin of the bay, and watch the swift motions of the boats, frail as the 
cockle-shell,—and catch “the measured pulse of beating oars”—or follow 
them as they recede or draw near on the bosom of the ebbing and flow- 
ing tide. Those were hours condensed with movements, when, as we 


* And hereafter, if from those I know now, there will be one, who shall 
strike a gallant blow for humanity, or shall lighten the burden of its woes, with 
joyous satisfaction, I will say to my friends, ‘“‘I saw the training of that arm. 
Four years I scanned the light of that eye, flashing with good will to man.” 
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copied the “shiver-my-timbers ” swagger, and tried to look the sailor, 
we placed fair forms—the “ celestial poultry” of New Haven—in the 
stern sheets, and the oars bent by the weight of our cargo; it is “ invoiced 
on my memory now.” 

Often I speculate on the changes of College friendship. Fainter and 
fainter will the image of each classmate grow, by the scarcely conscious 
attrition of other faces, and fresh circumstances, as the track of the 
traveler embedded in the barren waste of the desert, loses its form, and, 
finally its semblance is extinguished by the winds that take up the dusty 
mould atom by atom. The forms, the faces that we meet each day in 
social life, will lose their preéminence in our thoughts, and in years yet 
in the womb of time, we shall say that have been. Yet ere they leave, 
and before they are scattered over the surface of this vast Republic, and 
even in lands beyond the seas, and they abandon forever these classic 
shades of retirement and rest, I will earnestly pray that their course may 
be upward, upward, like the eagle’s flight. 

“W.N. A 


Chariin. 


In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concerned in Charity ; 
All must be false that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 
Pore. 


Tue infelivities of human nature seem to prevent the constant exhibi- 
tion of any one of its virtues. As a stream is sometimes broad and 
sunny, and then scarcely visible in the narrow, shaded channel, and 
anon lost beneath the surface, so as a general truth, flows the current of 
each human excellence. In one department of life it shines out with a 
gladdening radiance : in another its light and beauty are gone, and per- 
chance the gloom of some ignoble passion is resting there. This is especial- 
ly true of charity, a virtue which gathers into itself the essence of most of 
the lovable traits of our nature. Many men, generous enough in material 
things, are yet strangers to that higher generosity in spiritual things. 
With willing hands they supply the needs of the way-worn and destitute, 
but have no charity for a fellow traveler on life’s journey, who, in this 
mysterious pathway, sees not as they see, nor hears the same harmony, 
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or discord. Thus it happens that what is benevolence, when applied to 
man’s physical wants, becomes uncharitableness, when transferred to 
the necessities of his soul, But such an interception of this virtue is not 
inevitable. It may besocherished as to extend through all the life, giv- 
ing a generous, manly tone to the whole character. 

The opposite of this virtue is not found in the highest type of man- 
hood. That nobility with which we always invest our ideal man is wide 
as the poles from the spirit of the bigot. Men cease to be manly in 
proportion as they permit their lives to be swayed by prejudice. Yet 
many do this. We meet them in all the walks of life. But such char- 
acters are more conspicuons among ultra radicals or stubborn conserva- 
tives. In the first class the uncharitable, as a general thing, are those 
who readily embrace, but do not originate the system of reform. They 
are, in their own judgment, of extraordinary foresight and comprehen- 
sion. But in fact, their mental calibres will not admit even one complete 
sound idea, to say nothing of that “commune vineulum” which ought 
never to be overlooked. Flushed with that joy which a new thought 
usually imparts to such minds, and hopeful of the immediate modifica- 
tion of social ills, they are, at first, enthusiastic and vociferous, like noisy 
brooks which are brawling in proportion to their shallowness, But as 
the old staid world remains seemingly unaffected, eager hope is succeeded 
by disappointment. They grow bitter and vituperate. “ All men are 
liars,” say they—and 


“ O! judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason !” 


They forget that very good injunction, “soft words, but hard argu- 
ments,” 

Far better for the manhood of such men to be in error with a mag. 
nanimous heart than to hold the truth in misanthropy. 

Examples of the second class are more marked. Many of them are 
men of political and ecclesiastical life. They are the self-appointed con- 
servators of the public weal, and, of course, spare no effort to stay the 
incoming tide of innovations. With their pens they conditionally dis- 
member society, and scatter truth and justice to the winds, But oft and 
again as “ humanity sweeps onward,” are those conditions met ; still the 
consequences predicted do not follow. Yet, despite the false prophecy, 
their bitterness constantly increases. 

They anathematize all who wish, in any way, to dispense with party 
leading-strings. For, with them, forms and creeds are of the highest 
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importance. The words of the Apostle are reversed, and they assert 
that the spirit killeth but the letter giveth life. If called to “ contend 
for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints,” they do it in a 
manner which unmistakably proves their active membership in the 
Church militant. In the discussion of abstruse principles the wants of the 
individual soul are forgotten, What had given promise of a true 
man, under this regime has developed nothing but a miserable polemics. 
Surely such men are to be pitied. The state of mind which they mani- 
fest should be regarded as one of the most afflictive dispensations of an 
inscrutable Providence, and in reference to such a perversion of man- 
hood, were the Saviour and men now upon the earth, doubtless many 
would ask, “ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was thus 
born ?” 

Objectively considered there are numerous reasons for the constant ex- 
ercise of a charitable disposition. Many of the questions which agi- 
tate mankind, and in relation to which the bitterest opinions are the re- 
sults of their own free choice, the inference is, that they are not without 
foundation. It is quite unnatural for men under no restraint, to put their 
faith in a mere tissue of myths and lies, especially when their own in- 
terests and those of society are concerned. And moreover, if, as assert- 
ed, “ there is no error so crooked, but it hath in it some lines of truth,” 
then, certainly, under all circumstances, charity is demanded by justice 
to the extent of the truth, while a generous heart will be still more 
liberal. 

But magnanimity is truly an essential, would we gain over those who 
differ from us. Sneers are poorly calculated to convict and persuade. 
For the insinuation that men are dupes and fools can create only a wor- 
thy indignation and a stronger tenacity of belief. 

The controversies of two centuries ago were characterized more or 
less by arrogance and bitterness. But whatever of potence this spirit 
may have had in those times, it is certainly powerless for good in these 
better days. Now “Gently to hear, kindly to judge,” is a dictate of 
policy, as well as the prompting of a noble heart, and whoever would 
mould men’s minds to his own must so hear, so “ judge.” 

But when regarded subjectively this virtue appears especially desirable. 
For upon its growth is conditioned the activity of cognate attributes, 
which are the real ornaments of character. When the spirit of charity 
is vital in the heart, the lesser virtues aredrawn up by a “ sweet compul- 
sion” to range with it. It requires no nice analysis of ourseleves to con- 
vince us, that much of our inspiration to be and to do is derived from 
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inward promptings, which we can hardly define. Emotions, impulses, 
transient affections, and some of these, perchance, too delicate to be em- 
bodied in rugged words, do in a great measure control us. And this i$ 
right, for these will develop into noble principles. Yet are they now 
tender plants in need of care and culture. Nothing will so much hasten 
their growth as the genial sunlight of charity. For love to men, as an 
abstract principle, is beneficent still. Withdraw this, and selfishness 
and meanness spring up in the heart, poisonous plants, under whose 
deadly shade no fair and beautiful things will grow. Above all others, 
happy is the man who lives in the spirit of this virtue. He is growing 
in harmony with all that is good and true, and living to 
“make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand sweet song.” 

It is a strange anomaly, that among the liberally educated, are found 
the most illiberal men inthe world. This fact may be accounted for, in 
a great measure, on the reasonable supposition, that the education 
was simply nominal. There was no real development of the mind asa 
whole. And so, we see men, who have passed through a collegiate 
course, and formally at last, engaged in all its liberalizing pursuits, hav- 
ing less generosity of thought than the most illiterate. In their case, 
whatever of knowledge was acquired, only served to intensify some 
narrow prejudice of early life. And herein we see the truth of that com- 
parison, recently brought before the public, which likens the mind of 
the bigot to the pupil of the eye, which contracts the more, the more light 
is poured upon it. But this certainly seems like an abnormal state of 
things. Study should make us generous in our views, should nullify our 
prepossessions, should enlarge the heart while it expands the mind. And 
for men thus developed the age in which we live calls. Scholarship is by 
no means to be underrated; but more than ever before, to be a poten- 
tial agent, must be united with 


“ The larger heart, the kindler hand.” 


With this union it is emphatically true that knowledge is power. As a 
good motto for scholars, or for any class of men who would be strong for 
the right, perhaps none is better than this, In necessariis, unitas; in 
non necessariis, libertas ; in utrisque, charitas. c 
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The Dale Navp. 

Tue boating interest at Yale dates from the purchase of the follow- 
ing:—William J. Weeks of ’44, purchased a second-hand four-oared 
Whitehall boat, nineteen feet long and four feet beam, built March, 
1837, by Messrs. De La Montagnie & Son, New York, which arrived in 
New Haven May 24, 1843. 

Henry W. Buel, John W. Dulles, John McLoud, Virgil M. D. Marey, 
John P. Marshall, William Smith and Weeks, who was chosen captain 
subsequently, formed a club, and called the boat the Pioneer, On the 
14th of June following they hoisted thier flag, inscribed “ Pioneer, Yale, 
No.1.” In this boat her crew made various pleasant excursions, among 
which we may mention that about the middle of June, 1844, they 
started early one fine morning and rowed over to Long Island, touching 
opposite Wading River, thence coasted westward, and after a brief stop 
at Miller’s Place, entered the harbor of Mount Sinai, and spent the 
night. The next morning they returned, but not without being some- 
what imperiled off the mouth of the harbor, the Sound having become 
quite rough from a fresh northerly breeze which had sprung up. On 
the 12th of August, 1844, the Pioneer was sold to Charles Jones, 
whose father then kept the toll-bridge, by whom she was let for several 
subsequent years, until she was wrecked at her moorings under the 
bridge, in a severe storm. 

June 20, 1843, Edwin A. Bulkley of ’44, bought a four-oared nine- 
teen foot Whitehall boat, nearly new, built by Messrs. De La Montagnie 
& Son, in New York. That boating was comparatively unexpensive in 
those days one may see from the bill of sale, which runs thus: 

1 Boat, 19 feet, $30.00 
Oars, boat-hook, painter, yoke, &c. 8.25 
$38.25 

She was named the Nautilus, and after a little use was handsomely 
painted and cushioned by the liberality of Henry P. Duncan, who, for a 
time, was nominally captain. With him and Bulkley were associated, 
during the summers of ’43 and ’44, Captain Henry C. Birdseye, Jas. S. 
Bush, Henry Byne, Chas. H. Meeker, Howard Smith and Hannibal 
Stanley. This boat was sold, about the time of their graduation, to 
Brooks & Thatcher. 
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About the same time the Iris appeared, another four-oared, nineteen 
foot Whitehall boat, (doubtless built by the same firm, since they were 
the builders of nearly all the boats for Whitehall at that time,) the names 
of whose crew and the fate of which are unknown. In May, 1843, 
Josiah B, Crowell, of ’45, of Perth Amboy, N. J., bought of George H. 
Russ a canoe club boat, which he built on the Susquehannah, seven miles 
from Binghampton, two or three years before. ‘This boat was of a deci- 
dedly primitive style of naval architecture—forty-two feet long and 
twenty-four inches beam, rather crank! pulled eight oars, and cost about 
$45. She was a “dug-out,” made, of course, from a single tree, and 
from her length and the number of her creepers soon received the undig- 
nified name of “ Centiped ;” tradition hands down no other. From 
Perth Amboy she was towed to New York, and shipped thence to New 
Haven by steamer. The steamboat captain, on the delivery of the boat, 
remarked concerning her safety, “it will drown some of you,”—a pre- 
diction which happily is yet to be verified, though it had nearly been so 
on one occasion, for one ordinary summer afternoon the canoe was caught 
in a squall and very narrowly escaped wreck on the Lighthouse rocks. 
The Centiped was owned by a club of fifteen or sixteen members of the 
class of °45, among whom were Captain Josiah B. Crowell, J. S. Bacon, 
William B. Bibbins, Daniel Chadwick, C. C. Esty, John A. Harding, G. 
D. Harrington, A. P. Hyde, Thomas Kennedy and William T. Reynolds. 
She was sold by Messrs. Brooks & Thatcher, May 29, 1845, for the 
club, for $5, to an oysterman, who cut her in two lengthwise, pieced 
her, increasing her breadth of beam! She rowed but one race of which 
we have any record, and that was for a bet, or a prize, which she won, 
against the Nautilus of °44. The Nautilus crew labored under a disad- 
vantage certainly, inasmuch as the Centipeds had strapped a huge rock 
to the keel of the Nautilus the night before; but they would have won 
the more honor thus had they beaten. Evidently students were trickish 
then, 

May 29th, 1844, the Excelsior, thirty feet, six oars, was launched by 
Brooks & Thatcher. She was built for ’47, and subsequently owned 
by ’48, ’50, and ’52, and was bought by ’53 in the summer of 1850. 
She was the first race boat built for Yale, and though a pretty fast 
boat, was yet not after a true racing model, since she was too staunch 
and solid, it being thought then that all boats must be so to withstand 
the swell in our waters. Says a member, “ Her crew were mostly strong 
and good oarsmen, and more than once pulled on a race, at a steady 
pull, from Sachem’s Head to the wharf at New Haven. It was the class 
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of ’47, with the Excelsior, that gave the first impetus to racing and good 
boat-building at Yale.” In the last week of April, 1852, she came to an 
untimely end by sawing herself in two against the wharf, under the im- 
mediate supervision of the enterprising Mr. Riker, who stood by and 
neglected to cast off her stern line and save her. The boats used then to 
be moored with bow and stern lines, having, as now, no “ tender ;” but 
not long after they came to use only one line, and the Atalanta Club first 
procured a small skiff which they called the “Leviathan!” About this 
time the interest in boating seems to have received a check, as we find 
in a letter from a resident graduate to Mr. Weeks of °44, dated July 
16th, 1845: “The spirit of boating seems to have departed with the 
enterprising soul that called it into activity.” 

In 1847 the Shawmut, an eight-oared, thirty-eight foot boat, built 
near Boston in June, 1842, for an infantry company, was bought by °48, 
and in the summer of 1848 was sold to ’51, from whose hands she 
passed, in the summer of 1851, into those of 53. This boat, (whose 
backboard is now in our possession,) was very heavy, elegantly finished 
when new, and was quite expensive for those days. She was a very 
peculiarly-shaped boat, differing from the Osceola and Augusta in that the 
sides were more canoe-shaped, while those of the Osceola and Augusta 
were flaring. She had stern sheets for six passengers, and her captain’s 
seat, which was situated of necessity at the extreme stern of the boat, 
was elevated above the gunnel so that the captain could easily look over 
the heads of the crew, though his situation, in a heavy sea, was very 
precarious. During an equinoctial storm, just before the close of the 
summer vacation of 1852, the Shawmut broke loose and went over to 
Long Island. She survived the storm with but little injury, and was 
beached by some fishermen living near by, and there remained until she 
rotted. Her oars, boat-hooks, cushions, &c., were afterwards sold, and 
with the proceeds the club purchased a very handsome gold case and 
pen, and in the spring of 1858 presented it to Richard Waite, their cap- 
tain for two years. The case was inscribed, “ The Shawmut Boat Club 
of 1853 to their Captain, Richard Waite.” 

The Osceola, eight oars, thirty-six feet, (two back-boards of which are 
now in our possession,) was built in February, 1838, by Messrs. De la 
Montagnie & Son, of New York, for a club there, and subsequently came 
into the possession of ’48, at Yale. She was sold by them to an outsider, 
who re-sold her to ’49, as a rival of the Augusta of the same class, We 
can only learn that in 1847 she was condemned and broken up. 

The Augusta, (whose back-board we also have,) eight oars, thirty-eight 
feet, was built by De la Monagnie’s Son, about 1837-1844, for New 
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Yorkers, She was clincher-buiit, of red cedar, with box-wood ribs, 
copper fastened, and cost when new, $300, but was bought in 1845, by 
49, for $170, furnished, and was sold by them to’52, for a supper! Her 
commander in ’49, F. St. John Lockwood, in a fit of enthusiasm, says, 
“We could beat any boat then in the bay, or that has been since /”? 

In 1849 or 1850 she was wrecked off Cranes’ Bar in an attempt, one 
windy afternoon, to tow her and a load of straw down to Fort Hale, 
where her crew intended to offer her up as a burnt sacrifice to Neptune ! 
Rumor says libations were poured, (not into the sea—we only know 
there was no Maine Law then.) The Augusta and Osceola were both 
very light, wide boats. 

In 1846, the Phantom, 20 feet, once four oars and afterwards five, was 
built by Brooks & Thatcher for themselves. In 1851, she came into the 
possession of 53, who returned her to Messrs. Brooks & Thatcher in 
June, 1852, as part payment for the “Undine.” The Phantom was re- 
sold the same season to aclub in the Grammar School, who subsequently 
entered the class of 56, retaining possession of her. In 1853 Messrs- 
Brooks & Thatcher again bought her, and sold her to a vessel fora 
quarter boat. She was much used at various times for drilling land- 
lubbers, and will be remembered by many as the boat in which they 
learnt the rudiments of rowing. She must also be handed down to 
posterity as the first Commodore’s “gig,” and as the first bout that 
hoisted the Commodore’s flag. 

In May, 1851, the Atalanta barge, thirty feet, six oars, built by New- 
man of New York, took her place among us, then owned by '52, and 
since by 55, °58 and 61. Little need be said of her. She is the un- 
questioned exponent of the conservative element in our navy. Her sea- 
going qualities are unexceptionable, and aside from her bright associa- 
tions, she will be revered by the lovers of the antique for obvious 
reasons. She tons rather too much, however, making it a trouble for the 
captain to get clearance papers from the pert every time she goes down 
the harbor. N. B.—I am informed that she commutes! Do not credit 
the report that she was modeled after one of her crew! She was built 
expressly for the ladies, and deserves our respect therefor. It has been 
our fortune to peruse a log kept by her secretary of ’52, containing de- 
tailed accounts of her excursions with ladies, and from it one concludes 
she was a splendid investment for them. Nor in later times have her 
assuciations been less happy. The writer recalls with pleasure a certain 
excursion in her on a summer’s afternoon with a friend or two. She will 
be recalled by many as a source of much enjoyment during their col- 
legiate course, 
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In May, 1851, the Halcyon, a thirty-nine foot, eight-oared race boat, 
built in the spring of 1850 for the class of ’51 of Harvard, was bought 
by 54 of Yale. At their graduation they thrust a boat-hook through 
her and cast her loose. She drifted over to the Fair Haven shore, op- 
posite Riker’s, where she was beached by some one, and lay until the 
summer of 1856, when the Atalanta Club recovered her by paying a 
salvage of $10, got her repaired, and sold her to a new club in the class 
of 58, who took the name Wa-Wa. She was used for about a year, and 
was finally wrecked on the Fair Haven shore, in a storm, in August, 
1857. 

In June, 1852, the Undine barge, eight-oared, thirty feet, was built 
by Brooks & Thatcher for ’53, who sold her the next year to ’56, at an 
advanced price! In the summer of ’56, she was sold to a few graduates 
of Yale, resident in Hartford, and removed thither. 

In June, 1850, a thirty-foot, four-oared race boat, named the General 
Worth, was built for the Castle Garden Club of New York, by Darling, 
to run in a race during the Fair of that year of the American Institute, 
and in which four boats were entered. This boat gained the prize, and 
was in the following year taken by the same club, under the name of 
Zachary Taylor, to Savannah, where she won another race. In the fall 
of 1852 she was purchased by the Engineers at Yale, and named the 
Ariel. In 1853 she was sold to ’56, in 1854 to the C. and C. Institute, 
in the spring of 1857 to ’58, and in May, 1858, to the Grammar School 
of this city, who named her Katoonah. She was once a fast boat, but 
is now nearly worn out, though she won the sixth prize, a silk ensign, 
at the New London Regatta of July 6th, 1858. 

In May, 1853, the Thulia, a thirty-foot, six-oared barge, was built 
by James of Brooklyn, for ’54, and in 1853 won the annual race 
in our harbor. She has since passed into the hands of 56 and ’59. 

In June or July, 1853, the Nepenthe, four oars, thirty-five feet, was 
built by Newman of New York, for 55. Her career was brief. Late in 
the fall of 1854 she broke from her moorings during a severe storm, and 
drifted over to Long Island, where she was beached and left, near the 
house of Strong of ’55, one of her crew. 

Thus briefly we have sketched the antecedents of our Yale navy— 
until 1853 there had existed no organization. 

The idea of perfecting an organization of the Yale boats originated 
with Richard Waite of 53, and was first embodied in June, 1853, by 
the adoption by the several boats of a constitution and the title of the 
“Yale Navy.” This constitution was roughly drafted, a complete copy 
of it, with its amendments, &c., was never made, and it practically be- 
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came a dead letter in form, as the secretary never kept any reports, the 
time of the elections was changed, é&c., though its spirit was carried out 
by the election for one year, in the same month, of the following general 
officers :— 

Richard Waite, ’53, Commodore; N. Willis Bumstead, '55, First 
Fleet Captain; Gilbert E. Palen, Scientific, Second Fleet Captain; M. 
H. Arnot, ’56, Secretary ; and F. F. Marshall, 56, Treasurer. 

The credit of establishing this organization is due chiefly to Mr. 
Waite, who manifested the greatest zeal and perseverance; aid was 
also afforded by N. W. Bumstead and W. H. L. Barnes. The first gen- 
eral review was held June 18th, 1853, the first Saturday after presenta- 
tion day. The boats in the navy at this time were the Ariel, Engineers, 
Halcyon and Thulia, of ’54; Atalanta and Nepenthe, of ’55; and the 
Undine, of 56. A Commodore's flag, (now in the possession of the 
present Commodore,) a blue silk burgee, heavily fringed with white silk, 
with a white star in the centre, surrounded by six smaller ones, (proba- 
bly representing the number of boats then in the navy,) was bought 
by Commodore Waite with navy funds. 

In October, 1853, were chosen Alexander H. Stevens, 54, Commo- 
dore ; N. W. Bumstead, ’55, First Fleet Captain; James C. McGregor, 
Scientific, Second Fleet Captain: M. H. Arnot and F, F. Marshall, of 
56, were re-elected Secretary and Treasurer, respectively. 

In May, 1854, were added to the navy the Alida, a thirty-foot six- 
oared barge, built by Ingersoll of New York, for ’57, and subsequently 
owned by the Scientific Department, and by them sold to ’60; the Nautilus, 
a forty-foot, six-oared race boat, built by James of Brooklyn, for ’57, 
and now owned by ’59, which won the regatta prize in 1854; the 
Transit, a forty-foot, six-oared race boat, built by Darling for the Engi- 
neers, which won the regatta prize in 1856, was sold in the spring of 
1857 to ’60, and by them in the fall to a club in Springfield, Mass., 
and there named Naiad; and in June, 1854,the Rowena, a thirty-five foot 
four-oared race boat, built by Darling for ’57, which was sold to ’58 in 
1855, and to the C. and C. Institute, in 1856. In the summer of 1854, 
these ten boats formed the navy: Halcyon and Thulia, 54; Atalanta 
and Nepenthe, ’55; Ariel and Undine, 56; Alida, Rowena and Nautilus, 
67; and Transit, Engineers. 

In June, 1854, were elected N. Willis Bumstead, ’55, Commodore ; 
Matthias H. Arnot, ’56, First Fleet Captain; James C. McGregor, Scien- 
tific, Second Fleet Captain; William B. Wilson, ’57, Secretary ; and A. 
L. Edwards, 57, Treasurer. Only one addition was made to the navy 
during 1855-6; this was the race boat Nereid, forty feet, six oars, built 
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by James of Brooklyn, for ’58, and by them sold in May, 1858, to ’61, 
and which won the regatta prize in 1855 and 1857. 

In June, 1855, were elected Alexis W. Harriott, 56, Commodore; 
Charles S. Blackman, ’57, First Fleet Captain ; Adrian Terry, Scientific, 
Second Fleet Captain; T. M. Adams, ’58, Secretary ; and William P. 
Bacon, ’58, Treasurer. During this summer the following constitution 
was adopted, no copy of the old one having been kept : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE YALE NAVY. 
ARTICLE I. 

Section 1.—This organization shall be styled the Yale Navy. 

Section 2.—The object of this organization is to keep up mutual 
good-will and unanimity of feeling among the boat clubs in the differ- 
ent classes and departments, to excite such friendly emulation among 
them as shall tend to promote excellence in the various branches of 
boating, and to give to the boating interest of College that facility of 
action in matters concerning the clubs collectively which is unattainable 
by an unorganized body. 

ARTICLE Il, 

Section 1—Any College boat club, upon application made through 
the Commodore, may be admitted into the navy by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members at a regular meeting. 

Section 2.—The members of every club, upon admission into the 
navy, shall pledge themselves to be true to the interests of the navy 
and to abide by the provisions of its constitution. 

Section 3.—At elections and all regular navy meetings each club shall 
be represented by a deputation of three, consisting of the Captain of the 
club, and two other members chosen by the club for that purpose. 


ARTICLE 

Section 1—The election of the officers of the navy shall take place 
on the third Wednesday of the Fall term. 

Section 2.—The officers of the navy shall be a Commodore from the 
Senior Class, a First Fleet Captain from the Junior Class, a Second Fleet 
Captain from the Scientific Department, a Treasurer from the Sophomore 
Class, and a Prudential Committee of three, consisting of the Commo- 
dore, First Fleet Captain and Treasurer. 

Section 3.—It shall be the duty of the Commodore to call all navy 
meetings, and to preside thereat, and to act as the head and representa- 
tive of the navy on all occasions on which it is recognized as a body. 
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He shall also have power to order out the boats when he may see fit, 
and shall have the management of all reviews. 

Section 4.—In the absence of the Commodore his duties and powers 
shall devolve upon the First Fleet Captain, and in the absence of both, 
upon the Second Fleet Captain. The Fleet Captains shall also assist the 
Commodore on reviews and general drills, and with him shall form a 
Committee for getting up a plan of procedure in review and drill, of 
which Committee the Commodore shall be, ex-officio, Chairman. 

Section 5.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect all taxes 
imposed on the navy, and to hold all moneys belonging to the navy, 
which moneys he shall pay out to the order of the Prudential Committee 
alone; and of which he shall render a full and ‘accurate account at the 
expiration of his term of office. He shall also record all transactions of 
the navy, and shall be subject to the Commodore’s orders in — to 
posting notices, answering letters, &c. 

Section 6.—The Prudential Committee shall manage the Seandel 
concerns, and exercise a general supervision over the affairs of the navy, 
under such regulations as the navy shall establish. To them shall also 
be submitted all questions concerning anchorage, or any other disputed 
point, and their decision shall be final. 

Section 7.—The officers shall be elected by ballot, and shall hold their 
offices one year. 

ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1.—If any club shall so conduct itself as to render the disso- 
lution of its connection with the navy desirable, that club may be ex- 
pelled from the organization by an unanimous vote of the other clubs; 
but no motion of expulsion shall.be acted upon until at least one week 
after it shall have been submitted to the navy. 

Section 2.—The members present at any regular meeting shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business, provided that two-thirds 
of the clubs are represented. 

Section 3.—Any officer of the navy who is unfaithful in the discharge 
of his duties, or who exceeds the limits prescribed by the constitution, 
may be impeached, and if the charges against him be proved true, may 
be removed from his office, by 4 vote of two-thirds of the boat clubs ; 
but no charge shall be acted upon until at least.one week after it shall 
have been submitted to the navy. 

Section 4.—When from the. permanent shawnee of an officer, or any 
other cause, any office shall have been declared vacant, the navy shall, 
at the next regular meeting, — to fill such vacancy. 
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Section 5.—Any proposition to alter, amend, or add to the constitu- 
tion, or any of the laws, shall be presented in writing, and when ap- 
proved of by two-thirds of the clubs, shall be considered as law, pro- 
vided that no such proposition’shall be acted upon until at least one 
week after it shall have been submitted to the navy. 


"ARTICLE 

Section 1—The Champion flag, “ Pioneer, Yale No, 1,” shall be held 
only by Yale boatmen, and shall be offered at the Annual Yale Regatta 
of this year, and at that of each succeeding year, in connection with the 
first prize, as a Champion Flag; the holder of it may be challenged at 
any time during the boating season, by any other Yale boat, the race 
ensuing, to take place as agreed by the challenging and challenged 
parties; or, if they cannot agree, then at the expiration of four weeks 
from the receipt of the challenge—provided, that if the challenged party 
refuse to pull, as agreed or required, then the flag shall be given up to 
the party challenging—all disputes, being, by the Constitution of the 
Navy, referable to the Prudential Committee, 

Section 2.—The College rage-boat “ Yale,” shall be used and controlled 
solely by a crew which shall be chosen from College, by the several 
captains of the College Clubs, and which shall be liable for her expense 
and safe keeping—provided, that whenever the navy wishes her to enter 
any regatta, she shall recur to the navy, and be manned by a crew 
chosen for said regaita; after which she shall be handed over to a crew 
chosen as before. 


The only changes in the navy this year were, the neds out of the 
Ariel and Nepenthe, and the accession of the Nereid. 

In September, 1856, were elected Samuel Scoville, ’57, Odintsodeon's ; 
William P. Bacon, ’58; First. Fleet Captain Elwand Cartis, Svientific, 
Second Fleet Captain ; Robert J. Oarpenter,’59, Secretary and Trea 
surer. In October, 1856, the Halcyon had been re-named Wa-Wa, and 
the Rowena and Undine had left the navy, leaving seven boats. » During 
their term three new boats appeared, viz: in May, 1857, the Wenona, a 
forty: one foot, six-oared race’ boat, built: by James of Brooklyn, for’60 ; 
in June, the Olympia; forty-six feet, eight oars, was bought in Boston, 
by the Scientifics. ‘She was built in 1848: by Messrs..:Coyle & 
Sterling, St. Johns, N. B., for themselves, and called the “Sand Cove.” 
She won a race in St. Johns, and about 1858 to: Boston, 
named “ Maid of Erin,” and was there beaten, though laboring under 
many disadvantages, by the “ Superior,” built by the same builders ; she 
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was subsequently named Olympia, and after her purchase’ by Yale, won 
the first‘prize, a Silver Goblet, in the regatta of July 6th,-1858, at New 
London, Oonn.s and: in July, the Varuna, ‘a forty-five foot, six-oared 
clinker built shell-boat, no comswain, built by Ingersoll of New York, for 
the Varuna Club of ‘! 

September 30th, 1857, were: elected William P; Bacon, ’58, Commo- 
dore; Robert J. Carpenter, ’59, First Fleet Captain; William Aber- 
nethy, Svientific,, Second Fleet Paptain ; William T. Smith, ’60, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, 

In 1858, the navy received the pe Neer accessions :—in May, the Va- 
runa, a thirty-three foot, six oared barge, built by Darling, New York, 
for the Varuna Club; the Cymothoé and the Lorelei, both forty- five 
foot, six-oared. race boats, built for.’61, the former by James of Brook- 
lyn, and the latter by Ingersoll of Now York. In June, the clincher- 
built shell boat Olympia, thirty-eight feet, four oars, no coxswain, 
built by Christopher Thomes, New, York, in 1857, owned by the 
Olympia Scientific Club, and which won the second prize at the 
New London Regatta, of July 6th, 1858: the clincher-built shell-boat 
Yale, forty-five feet seven inches, six oars, no coxswain, built for the 
Yale Navy, by James; of Brooklyn: in July, the smooth-built shell-boat 
——, thirty-six feet, four oars, no coxswain and no rudder, built by —— 
-, of St. Johns, New Brunswick, in 1858, bought thence by the 
Volant Club of Boston,in June, and from them by a few members of ’59, 
at Yale, to put into the regattas, of the 23d, 24th and 26th of July, at 
Springfield and Hartford. 

It may, perhaps, not be amiss ‘to mention here that i in May, 1853, a 
four-oared, thirty-foot club-boat named the Lotus, was built by Darling 
of. New York, for Mr. Russell's C. and C, Institute, and is yet owned 
there. In Aipril, 1858, James of Brooklyn, built a thirty-five foot, four- 
oared race boat, named. Naiad, for another club in the same institution, 
which won the third. prize, a hen: Cup, at the New London regatta, of 
July 6th, 1858, The Rowena, before mentioned, is also awned there 
now. 

ot regattas at Yale. The “Aannal Yale Coummencement Regatta,” at 
which all the navy, boats may, compete for the prizes, which are offered 
by: the, Senior Class, was instituted by the Class. of ’53, and has been 
perpetuated. The first one gotten up under the auspices of a Committee 
of '53, of which Committee the. Commodore was a member, took place 
July 26,1853. ‘The Thylia and Halcyon, of ’54, the Ariel, of the Scien- 
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tific Department, and the Nepenthe,’55, were entered, and pulled 2} 
miles, in 15m. 328.; 16m. ; 16m..45s. ; and 18m..15s.-respectively : the 
Thulia winning the first prize, a silver cup; and, anne, valued at $20, 
bearing the following inseription : Lovet 
Thulia, Ist 

- Yale College, July 26, 1853.” 
The second prize, a blue and white'silk jack and ‘ensign, valued at $10, 
was won by the Halcyon. The ptizes were presented by W: W. Win- 
throp, of ’51, in behalf of the Class of 53. The weather was’ unfavora- 
ble, yet a large company assembled to witness the regatta. 

The second annual regatta took place July 22, 1854. The Nautilus 
and Rowena, of 57, the Atalanta, of’ "55, and the Transit, of the Engi- 
neering Department, were entered, and pulled about three miles; the 
Nautilus winning the black walnut back board offered for the forty-foot 
boats, and the Atalanta a pair of black walnut sculls, offered for thirty- 
foot boats. The time'was not edrrectly recorded. “The Transit won the 
drill prize, a black walnut boat‘hook. ‘ The prizes were ‘awarded by W. 
H. L. Barnes, in behalf of the Class -of °54. 

The third annual’ regatta took’ place on the Conneticut river, at 
Springfield, Mass., July 4th, 1855. The distance 14 miles, down ‘stream 
and back, was pulled by the Nereid, Rowena, and Halcyon, under the 
name of ‘Atalanta, all of 58; the Thulia, of °56, and the Transit, of the 
Engineering Department, in 22m. 58s.; 80m. 42s.; 26m.''17s. 27m. 
2s.; and 25m.-27s.' respectively, the wind ‘being very violent and ‘the 
river very rough. The prizes, offered by the citizens’ of'Springfield, were, 
first, won by the Nereid, a handsomély-chased silver goblet and salver, 
valued at $50; second, won by the Transit, a telescope, ‘valued at $25 ; 
and third, won by the Halcyon, (Atalanta,) a handsome set of silk colors, 
valued at $15; and were presented by W. H. L. Barnes, with an appro- 
priate speech. © This regatta, held in’ aéceptance of an invitation extended 
by the citizens of Springfield; was a prominent feature of theit celebration 
of the 4th of July,'and ‘took ‘the place of our annual regatta at New 
Haven. The disappointment of Yale at not meeting Harvard, to whom 
the same invitation had ‘been extended by the citizens f Springfield, in- 
duced them to forward a ¢hallenge to Harvard soon after, the prompt 
acceptance of which led to the —_ and Harvard Regatta “. the 21st 
same month. 

It may not be sinhes to mention ren a regatta which: took place at 
Hartford, July 4th, 1856, in which the Transit, of the Engineering De- 


partment, was entered by her crew in a three-mile race against the Un- 
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dine, of Hartford, and the shell-boat Virginia, four oars, manued -by 
New York pilots. The Transit led down to the stake-boat, but fouling 
it in‘turning, the Virginia reached ahead by a few lengths, and won the 
first prize; $100. The Transit took the second, a set of colors, and. won, 
besides, no mean reputation for skill as oarsmen. 

The Fourth Annual Regatta: came off:October 25th, 1856. The 
Transit of the Engineering Department, the Nautilus of ’57 and the 
Nereid and Wa-Wa of ’58, pulled over the course, a little less than 3 
miles, in21m., 12s.; 22m., 55s.; 22m., 4s. and 26m, 30s., respectively, 
the Transit winning a Sendensy mented boat-lantern, valued at 
$20; which was presented by Ex-Com. Harriott, on behalf of the 
Class of '56. Rounding ‘the stake-boat 14 miles down the harbor first, 
the Nereid was soon after, five or six lengths ahead of the Transit; but 
after pulling 2} miles, the stroke-oar of the Nereid gave out and ‘hey 
pulled in with five oars, The Transit and Nautilus were both delayed 
at the stake-boat, having fouled their oars on the turn. The Wa-Waalso 
broke an oar.. The day was a fine one and the spectators numerous. 

The Fifth Annual Regatta took place July 27th, 1857, The Nereid 
of ’58 and Wenona of ’60, both six-oared boats, and the Olympia eight 
oars, of the Scientific Department, were entered and pulled a trifle over 
three miles in 22m., 51s.; 22m., 52s.; and 23m., 16s. respectively, the 
Nereid beating the Olympia 1 second on an even pull, or 23 seconds 
reckoning the handicap of 11 seconds per oar allowed the six-oared. boats ; 
the Wenona lost the race by only 3 seconds, a narrow escape. 

The Regatta was a fine one, The boats started beautifully, the Olym- 
pia leading and followed closely by the Nereid and Wenona. The crew 
of the Nereid finding they could not gain the inside position before 
reaching the stake-boat, relaxed their efforts somewhat, allowing the 
Olympia to turn some five or six lengths in advance of them, to insure 
themselves a clear turn. The Nereid after turning, gradually regained 
her position, abreast of the Olympia, and soon reached ahead a part of a 
length ; thus they came up the harbor and passed the Commodore's 
boat amid the cheers of the thousands assembled to witness the race. 

The race prize, a set of silk boat-flags, offered by ’57, was awarded to 
the, Nereid, and the drill prize, a pair ; of brass- eae boat-hooks, 
offered by Mr. Norton, to the Thulia, by Mr. Bae of °57, with an 
appropriate speech. 

A Regatta took place at New London, Conn., on the 6th of July, 1858, 
to which boats were invited “ from all, parts of the world.” Though the 
citizens were very liberal in the offering of prizes, giving in all, $120, yet, 
the division of this into nine prizes, the starting the boats separately and 
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at intervals, and the unfair placing wherries, four-oared row-boats, and 
eight oared race-boats on the same footing, no handicap being allowed, 
detracted much from the interest of the regatta. ‘Two boats were 
present from the Scientific Department of Yale, the Olympia club-boat, 
eight oars, and the Olympia shell-boat, four oars, the former winning 
the first, and the latter the second prize,—both silver goblets. The 
entries, time made, and prizes taken, were as follows: 


Olympia, club- boat, eight oars, forty- six feet, 32m., 358., fires prize, Silver 
Goblet, valued at $25. 

Olympia, shell-boat, four er feet, 85m., 50s., second prize, Silver 
Cup, valued at ‘$20. 

Naiad, club-boat, four oars, shitty ve feet, 37m.,44s,, third prize, Silver Cup, 
valued at $18. 

Julia, pleasure-boat, four oars, twenty-two feet, 37m. , 458., fourth prize, History 
of the “ United States Illustrated,” 2 vols., valued at $15. 

Bob Ridley, whale-boat, five oars, twenty-eight feet, 39m, 54s., fifth prizé, 
Brass Mounted Boat Compass, valued at $11. 

Katoonah, club-boat, four oars, thirty-five feet, 41m., 15s., sixth prize, Silk 
Boat Flag, valued at $9, 

Inez, club-boat, four oars, eighteen feet, 41m., 398, seventh prize, Brass Mount- 
ed Spy Glass, valued at $8. 

Lottie, wherry, two pair sculls, twenty: -four feet, 4im., 51s, eighth prize, Silk 
Tiller Ropes, valued at $7. 

Glide, wherry, two pair twenty-five feet, 46m., 19s. ninth prize, 
Glass, valued at $8. 


Eight other wherries were entered, though three of them did not 
pull. The Naiad and Katoonah were manned from Mr. Ruasell’s'Coll. 
and Com. Institute, New Haven; all the rest were New London boats. 

The course was about four miles, not measured, around three stake- 
boats, and the Yalensians winning easily, made no attempt at “ time.” The 
race must have been replete with interest to those persotis who yet cling 
to the mistaken belief, that whale-boats manned by whalemen, can 
successfully compete with the college race-boats manned by studeiits. 
The Olympia club-boat beat the whale-boat entered in this regatta, even 
allowing handicap, more than 6} minutes. This regatta gave birth to 
quite a lively boating spirit in New London, and we understand they in- 
tend giving another regatta in September or October, at which Yale 
must look to her laurels! Let us encourage these regattas—they may 
prove the school in which we shall learn to beat Harvard. 

Two regattas have taken place between Yale and Harvard, of which 
we will give a few particulars. The first one, which took place August 
3d and 5th, 1852, at the town of Centre Harbor, on Lake Winnepiseogee, 
New Hampshire, was gotten up by Mr. Jas. M. Whiton, of the class of ’53, 
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at Yale, who labored assiduously for many weeks perfecting the arrange- 
ments, Harvard was at first loth to assent to a regatta, and required 
much persuasion, but finally representatives of Yale and Harvard 
accepted the invitation of the hotel-keeper at the Lake, who paid all 
expenses, in view of the crowd of spectators which interest in the race 
would attract to his house. The Undine, partly manned from the shore 
on the day of the race, the Halcyon, under the name of Shawmut, and 
manned. by the Shawmut crew of °53, and the Atalaata, a four-oared 
race-boat, hired in New York and named for the occasion, and which 
was not allowed to compete, were entered by Yale, though the Halcyon 
was her champion, Harvard entered the Oneida. The first day, the 3d 
of August, was clear, and. the little town of Centre Harbor was fairly 
crowded with spectators. A race came off in the morning, and 
a handsome silk flag, obtained by private subscription, was handsomely 
won by the Oneida. In the afternoon the decisive trial was had, and in 


_atwo mile pull to windward, up to the town from a stake-boat placed 


down the lake, the Harvard boat beat by two lengths, winning the first 
prize, a pair of silver-mounted black-walnut sculls, On the second day 
a violent rain prohibited out-door exercise: in the afternoon however, by 
the consent of all, the second prize, a silver-tipped boat-hook, was awarded 
to the Shawmut, (Halcyon,) as having been second in the race of the 3d. 
Late in the day the storm lulled, and as a token of respect to the few 
visitors assembled, the uniforms were brought out, the oars manned, a 
little rowing indulged in, songs sung, and the usual number of cheers 
given, and all said “ well done.” 

The second Yale and Larvard Regatta was the result of a challenge 
by Yale, and took place at Springfield, Mass., on the Connecticut River, by 
mutual agreement, on Saturday, the 21st July, 1855. Crews were picked 
and favorite boats manned by both Colleges, and they arrived in Spring- 
field on Friday, to examine their course and look about a little. Yale 
entered the Nereid, Commodore Bumstead, coxswain, and the Nautilus: 
Harvard, the Y. Y., thirty-two feet, four oars, no coxswain, and the 
Iris, forty feet, eight oars, with the same coxswain who steered the 
Oneida in 1852, (The Undine, four oars, was also present from Harvard, 
but was not entered.) The judges were, on the part of Harvard, Messrs. 
Ablborn and Allan, of the Union Club, Boston; on the part of Yale, 
Messrs. George W. Smalley, of Troy, and George W. James, (builder of 
the Nereid,) of Brooklyn ; and as umpire, James W. Thompson, of Spring- 
field. A beautiful set of silk boat-flags, pennant, jack and ensign, was 
offered by the citizens of Springfield as a prize. A handicap of 11 


seconds per oar was allowed the six and four-oared boats. The distance 
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pulled was three miles, 14 down stream and back, and the actual time 
made was—Iris, 22m.; Y.Y.,22m.,47s.; Nereid, 24m. ; Nautilus, 25m. 
It will be seen that the Y. Y. lost the race by only 3 seconds, and this 
by breaking a stretcher at the start. The weather was unfavorable for 
spectators, but grateful for the cbief actors in the day’s strife. Rain fell 
during the morning, but refrained for several hours previous to the 
regatta. Several thousands of spectators on the shore, a brass band 
playing enlivening tunes, and boats running here and there on the river, 
got up a delicious little bit of excitement. When the signal gun started 
them, the Nereid, the favorite Yale boat, fairly jumped out of the water 
under the sudden and severe impulse of her excited oarsmen. She took 
the lead at once and kept it for above 400 yards, and Yale stock on 
shore rose rapidly. The Iris and Y. Y. of Harvard, came more slowly 
but steadily on, and under the vigorous strokes of their crews, took the 
lead before they reached the stake-boat. A few minutes of suspense 


followed, and then the boats were seen creeping up along the western. 


bank. For many seconds the chances alternated, but soon it became 
evident that Harvard was victorious. Then they came in, a long way 
apart, and the victors received their prize, amid the cheers of the 
thousands and the congratulations of their friends. Later in the 
evening, three of the Y. Y. crew, and three members of the Boston 
Union Club, (including Ahlborn and Allan of the judges,) manned the 
Nereid, and working her with the Iris’ oars, went over the course against 
time. Though unpractised together, and with a coxswain who had not 
been over the course before, they pulled the favorite Yale boat over the 
3 miles, in 214 minutes, or in 15 seconds less than the winning eight- 
oared Iris made the distance. This fully substantiated the Nereid’s 

merits and the superiority of the Boston and Harvard oarsmen. The Har- 
vard men were, it is true, of much more powerful physical developments 
than those of Yale, but they also showed much more skill and cool- 
ness in handling their oars; The stroke of the Yale boats was very 
convulsive and quick and almost impossible to maintain for any distance. 

All the boats engaged had charts of the river with the currents and eddies 
laid down upon them, and had also gone over the route in advance. 

Many friends of both Colleges were present, and the excitement was 
intense. The news of the result was sent far and wide by telegraph, and 
the extra “ Republican,” issued in less than an hour after the trial was 
finished, containing a full account of the regatta, was eagerly sought for ; 
1500 copies were sold before 8 P. M., and more were called for than 
could be supplied. The Yale Clubs returned to New Haven on the 7 
P. M. train, while those from Harvard left at 10—the one sorrowful, 
the other of course happy. 


ted 
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We have thus somewhat hastily traced the development of the boat- 
ing interest at Yale, It has been our purpose to record the main facts 
in its history, confining ourselves, however, wholly to: row-boats- 
Previous to their advent, sail-boats. were much owned and used by 
students, but these have gradually passed from their hands and have 
been succeeded,:as we have seen, by the small Whitehall row-boats ; 
these by longer and heavier club-boats for both racing and pleasure, and 
these in turn have given place to the three distinet classes of boats which 
now grace our waters. We have now four barges, and ten race-boats, six 
club-boats and four shells, by some of the best builders, that will certainly 
compare favorably with any of theirclass in the Union. Our navy list too 
(which will be found on another page) now numbering 190, shows a steady 
increase of the number of boating-men from year to year; a fact which, 
with the extinction of sailboats, speaks volumes for the increase of 
favor which rowing is gaining, both as an exercise and a recreation. 
Of the skill and strength which we have gained in the handling of an 
oar, a few words\may'be said. That boating, with our other exercises, 
has done much for the development of a more healthy set of students 
than used to frequent our. grounds, has been often remarked by men of 
judgment. It is our purpose, however, to examine our comparative 
merits as oarsmen. We are reducing our boating more and more to a 
system, and the nearer that system approaches perfection, the better our 
chances will be, of one day winning laurels in a contest with those who 
have been our superiors. One of our peculiar institutions, is our Annual 
Commencement Regatta, now in its sixth year, which, with our occasional 
reviews, has proved highly productive of an increase in skill and speed in 
our races, and should be perpetuated. Another one, of recent establish- 
ment, is te champion “ Pioneer” Flag. A word of explanation : 

On Wednesday, May 26th, 1858, the old Pioneer Flag, which we 
have elsewhere mentioned as hoisted on the 14th June, 1843, and which 
was the first ever unfurled over a Yale boat in our harbor, was: presented 
to the Nayy through the Commodore, by the Captain of the Pioneer of 
44, Wm. J. Weeks, Esq., of Yaphank, L. I. (For its disposal, see 
Article 5, Section’ 1, of the Constitution.) ' 

It is thought that the strife for the possession of this flag, will foster 
a generous and healthy spirit of rivalry among our several clubs, that 
will conduce much to the improvement of our crews. The association 
of the old flag renders it valuable in itself; and adding to this the idea 
that its possession carries with it the undisputed sovereignty of our seas, 
we think it will be productive of much sport and muscle. 
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In another place mention is made of the shell-boat “ Yale ;” ‘this 
supplies a want long felt at Yale, that of a -boat'in which a picked col- 
lege crew may practice, and represent Yale in regattas. This boat 
belongs to the whole havy, and was procured in June, 1858, as stated, 
through the exertions of the Commodore, by general subscription, to re- 
present Yale in the first College Union Regatta, after which it will be 
manned and held:in accordance with article 5th, section 2d, by 
the Navy, June 24th, 1858, 

We have said elsewhere, that the honor of starting regattas beeen 
Yale and Harvard, was due to Yale. We have now to record a similar 
honor for Harvard, ‘With them originated the proposition to institute a 
Regatta which should recur at stated intervals, either annually or otler- 
wise, between the several Colleges of the United States, in imitation of 
the Annual Regattas of the English Universities. In support of this 
proposition, on the 26th of May, 1858, the following delegates met 
at New Haven. 


Bexy. W. Harvard College, 
Cuaries M. Suitu, Brown University, 

G. A. Srepman, Jr, Trinity College, 
P. Bacox, Yale College. 


The following resolutions were adopted. 


Resolved, That there be a regatta instituted between the Colleges of the 
Union, and that at each regatta the time of the next regatta be determined. 

Resolved, That the race shall be between the undergraduates of the College, 
including the graduating class—(meaning by uodergraduates, the four classes 
of the Academical Department.) 

Resolved, That the regatta, this year, take place on Friday, July 23d, at 4} 
P. M, 

Resolved, That it take place at Springfield, provided the city holds out 
sufficient pecuniary inducement. 

Resolved, That the following be the regatta rules: 

Each College shall enter as many “boats as'they wish, Boats may carry cox: 
ewains or not, as they please. | 

The course shall be three statute, miles in length,; and two courses shall be 
previously surveyed—one straight, the other a 1} mile and repeat—either to be 
rowed according to the day. 

The positions of the boats shall be determined by let. 

An allowance of 12 seconds per oar shall be made in favor of smaller boats. 

Any boat crossing another's bow so as to make her thereby alter her course, 
shall be disqualified to take the prize. 

Each College entering, shall appoint an umpire—these umpires shall choose » 
referee. 
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Resolved, That a set of silk colors, with a suitable inscription, be procured by 
a committee, to be preseated to the winning boat, the expenses thereof not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars, to be paid aa an entrance fee by the boats enter- 
ing the regatta. Also, 


Resolved, That Charles M. Smith, of Brown University, be Secretary of the 
Union organization, and that he is hereby instructed to cordially invite other 
colleges to unite with us. 

It was believed that Dartmouth and Columbia, would have united 
with us, but at the former institution, it being vacation, no one could be 
found to represent them, and to the latter, word was not sent in time. 
We shall, doubtless, in the future have the hearty co-operation of all the 
colleges, and it will thus become an important as well as a permanent 
institution, Affording as it will an opportunity for consultation to the 
boating men of the several colleges, its effects upon the boating interest 
must be marked. Were wein need of arguments to prove its expediency, 
the fostering of good fellowship, the mutual interchange of courtesies 
&ec., between men of kindred pursuits and like sympathies, would weigh 
smnch, but we forbear, One word concerning the disadvantages under 
which we labor at Yale, We are sorely in need .of a boat-house: 
indeed it is getting to be a kind of necessity—and it must be nearer the 
College than our boats now are, Our boats have been moored at 
Riker’s for. fifteen years, at the risk of loosing all, and with the 
actual loss of two or three of them, until of late years, we have come 
to pay $15 a year.per.club, for storage and anchorage, being misera- 
bly accommodated at that. Add to this the constant expense and 
annoyance of haying our boats go adrift, the distance we must walk to 
reach them, the cost per annum for painters and anchors, and a “tender” 
for the Navy, and what is worse than all, the actual Joss by the wear 
and tear of our boats, consequent upon their constant exposure, to say 
nothing of the time consumed weekly in bailing them out, and 
“ getting-off,” and a thousand other inconveniences resulting from the 
present system, and it would seem that the reasons for procuring a boat- 
house, and that speedily, are all-sufficient. Can we not have one? at 
Brown and, Harvard they have suitable accommodations of this sort, 
and if Yale would compete suuccessfully with them in the future, she 
must be better accommodated. But verb. sap.sat, A future Commodore 
may see its. need and procure it, let us hope. | 

Let us make the best use, however, of the, advantages we have, and 
go into the coming regatta fortified by severe practice, to do for Yale all 
that can be done. Let us hope that we may prove successful, and prepare 
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ourselves, that we may not’be disappointed. Yet, if we shall be beaten, 
let us not despond, but-rise from: our third defeat, as from our two 
former ones, with renewed’ vigor, and show at least of what stuff 
Yalensians are made. Patience, and severe and systematic practice, will 
one day give Yale the victory ! W. P. B. 


N. B.—We would express our sincere thanks to Mena. William J. Weeks of 
’44, Richard Waite of 53, Alex. H. Stevens of ’54, and to many others, who have 
a aided us in our researches, 


Book Notices. 


Life Thoughts, by Henry Ward Beecher. 

' Noturne new can be said for this book. Everybody who reads news- 
papers, or hears the common talk of men, knows that it is universally 
liked. And every candid man, who has seen or heard the author, and 
understands him, knows that Beecher’s thoughts upon human life, its 
conditions, aims and experiences, if collected, would constitute a mass of 
practical wisdom such as few other men possess, Now this book before 
us is a collection of choice specimens, gems of thought, picked up here 
and there from the wise saying of two years. Such outgushings of truth 
and love, from a great, brave heart, spoken in plain but living language, 
and shadowed forth in images always clear and: forcible, and often ex- 
quisitely beautiful, are worthy to be gathered and laid on every man’s 
table, and read by all who gather around it. 

For sale at 155 Divinity College. 

School Life at Rugby, by an Old Boy, , 

This book is an excellent portrayal of life in the famous school at 
Rugby, under the direction of the great and good Dr. Arnold. The 
writer is an “Old Boy,” who gives testimony of what be has seen. It is 
written in a plain, earnest and vigorous style by one who has great love 
and enthusiasm for the school of his boyhood, combined with a power 
to clearly discriminate between the good things and bad, arid the honesty 
to tell the truth. It ought to be read by all students and teachers. It 
was the practice of Dr. Arnold to govern more by calling out the good 
than by merely restraining the bad. He restrained the bad by appealing 


to the good. He not only enacted’ the law of prohibition against evil, 
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but instilled the love of the good. He did not keep his pupils from evil 
merely by showing it to be dangerous in its consequences, but made them 
feel it was infinitely better and more delightful to do right. If an old, 
bad system was to be uprooted, it was done by substituting a better one. 
This is brought out by many instances in the book before us. TheDoc+ 
tor threw his pupils upon themselves, and called out their manliness by 
showing them how to exert a strong influence on the right side. 

This book shows, too, how much power a true, brave student has over 
a mass of fellows, who, while they follow custom implicitly, know'no 
law but that of temporizing expediency. Any student of Yale who will 
read it, will be entertained highly in seeing the resemblances and con- 
trasts between student life in the old world and new. 

For sale at 155 Divinity College. 

“The New Englander, for May. 

This ever-welcome quartetly opens with a long and elaborate article 
by Prof. Johnson, entitled .“ Spiritualism tested by Science,” which test 
said “ism” seems unable to stand. Then follows “The two Powers of 
the Pope,” by Signor Gulielmo Gajani, Rome, Italy—a man who, at the 
seat of Papacy, learned its weakness and wickedness. 

Aaron Burr is next discussed, being brought into notice by Mr. Par 
ton. Rev. Increase Tarbox, Framingham, Mass., is the writer. Judging 
from this article and others of the same kind in other magazines, it is 
evident that the admiration and indiscriminate praise of Burr, by Parton, 
has brought the former into worse repute than ever, and the latter into 
merited contempt. 

Currency, Banking and Credit, is treated ably by Joseph S. Ropes, 
Boston. Barth and Livingstone on Central Africa, is written in a very 
interesting style, by our Librarian, Daniel C. Gilman. Most of us are so 
ignorant about Africa, that we ‘might be greatly benefited by reading 
this. 

But “ Dr. Taylor and his System,” by Dr. Thompson of New York, is 
intensly interesting, to all students. Dr. Thompson was a favorite pupil 
of Dr. Taylor, and he speaks of his teacher with great reverence and en- 
thusiasm. He has a fine appreciation of Dr. Taylor’s powers and pecu- 
liarities. All of us who have learned to revere » that eminent theologian, 
will read this of course. 

“ Colenso and Grout on Polygamy,” is by the President. The subject 
is one of great interest just now, as it concerns our missionaries smong 
nations who practice polygamy. The article embodies the same views 
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that the President expressed to, the Senior Class last term in a lecture, 
drawn out more fully, and clearly. The Independent say it is the most 
attractive article in. the number. 

Prof. Fisher’s Historical Discourse is reviewed ‘and commended by 
Dr. Dutton, 

The Book Notices ateln asketch of Dr. Bushnell’s ‘Sermons for the 
New Life, with extracts, It made us Merit to read the sermons more 
than ever. 

The New infor sale at 155, D. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 
JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 


The Janipr Exhibition came off on Tuesday, April 6th, with the usual amount 
of eloquence and music, The following i is the order of exercises: 


AFTER Xx OoN. 

1 Music. 

2.:Latin Oration, “ Panlus Romae, Athenis Socrates morieptes inter se com- 
parantur,” by Hasxer Dexsy Cartiy, Brooklyn, L. I. 

3. Oration, “ Harmony of, Intellect and Heart, by Henry Ricz, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

4. Oration, “A View of Life,” by Joserm Axpatcit Coorgk, Mattituck, L. 

5. Music. 

6. Oration, “ Variasse erroris est,” by Witttam Henry Anpersox, London- 
derry, N. H. 

7. Oration, “ Lord Chesterfield,” by Samvet et Page, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Oration, “Pleasure and Power,” by Witte Frenos FREEMAN, Cham- 
pion, N. Y. 

9. Music, 1 

10. Dissertation, What tells on the Man,” by Rocer Ware, 
New Haven. 

11, Oration, “ Nature ae Limits of the True: Independence of the Individual,” 
by Joun Hasxett Hewrrr, Preston. 

12. Dissertation, “The Influence of Melancholy on Intellectual Growth and 
Culture,” by Truman Avousrus Post, St. Louis, Mo. aa 

13. Music. 

14. Dissertation, “John C. Calhoun as the Defender of State ueen® 
by Green Cray, Paris, Ky. 

15. Oration, Latent Powers of Man,” by James MAscanene Hussarp, 
Boston, Mass. . 

16. Oration, “ The Power of Music,” by Agruur Witttam Waicur, Lebanon. 

17. Music. 
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18. Dissertation, “Duties and Responsibilities of the American Voter,” by 
James Fautxner, Dansville, N. Y. 

19. Dissertation, “ Edgar Allen Poe,” by Wethers- 
field. 

20. Oration, “ Profession and by Stawson Harrwett, 
Otisville, N. Y. 

21, Music. 

EVENING. 

1. Music. 

2. Greek ‘Oration, AcyooBévns ‘pnrépwv xai émipavieraros,” by 
Cuartes Heesyer Gross, Trappe, Pa. 

3. Dissertation, “ Public Spirit,” by Atrrep Jupp Tartor, Huntington, Mass. 

4. Oration, ‘Cromwell a Mourner,” by Tuomas Braprorp Dwicur, Port- 
land, Me. 

5. Music. 

6. Oration, “ The True End of the American Government, ” by Lester Brap- 
wer Faucxner, Dansville, N. Y. 

7. Oration, “ The Influence of Speculative Minds,” by Tuomas Raynesrorp 
Lounssury, Ovid, N. Y. 

8. Oration, “The Orusaders of the 11th and 19th Centuries,” by Burton 
Norvett Harrison, New Orleans, La. 

9. Music. 

10. Oration, “ Earnestness,” by Louis Henry hesiiad New Haven. 

11. Dissertation, “Joan of Arc,” by Peter Vivian Dante, Hardinsburg, Ky. 

12. Dissertation, “The Elements of Modern Reform,” Cartes 
Rosertson, Peekskill, N, Y. 

13. Music. 

14. Oration, “The Natural Development of Individual Character,” by Roseat 
Joun Carpenter, Demorestville, Can. West. 

15. Oration, “The Use of Intellectual Power,” by Wittiam Avaustus Stites, 
Deckertown, N. J. 

16. Oration, “Society,” by Asner Henny Wiicox, Norwich. 

17. Music. 

18. Dissertation, “The Christian Statesman,” by Wittiam Kirrrepee Hatt, 
Boston, Mass. 

19. Oration, ‘‘ Philosophy and Faith, looking beyond the Grave,” by Rosrat 
Avavstus Woodford Co., Ky. 

20. Music. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


The regular elections in Linonia and the Brothers in Unity, were held on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 7th, with the following result. 


LINONIA, BROTHERS. 
President, Cuanntxa Ricmarps, President, R. C. Hasxett, 
Vice President, B. D. Suxient, Vice President, F. W. Stevens, 
Secretary, F. H. Houstor, Secretary, Daniet Bowr, 


Vice Secretary, E. L. Gaut. Vice Secretary, H. L. Jounson. 
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YALE NAVY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Commodore, William P. Bacon, 

First Fleet Captain, Robert J. Carpenter, 
Second Fleet Captain, William Abernethy, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. T. Smith. 


Commodore's boat—the clincher-built shell-boat “Yale,” 45 feet, 7 inches long, 
pulls 6 oars, weight 220 pounds, no coxswain, built by James of Brooklyn, in June, 
1858, owned by the Yale Navy. 

Commodore's Flag—A heavily fringed blue silk jack, with seven 1 white stars, 

The Navy contains fourteen boats, manned by 185 men, as follows : 


Thulia Club, Class of "69. 


Boat—blue, with white stripe, 80 feet long, pulls 6 oars, was built by James of 
Brooklyn, in May, 1853, 

Flags—bow, blue jack, gilt “T.” inscribed ; stern, peseteen Ensign. 

Uniform—white shirts with blue collars and shields; , inscribed “‘ T. 59,” 
black belts, white pants. 


Captain, R. J. Gauguin, 
First Lieutenant, C. L. Norton, 


Second Lieutenant, R. 8. White, 

Purser, C. F. Robertson. 
C. H. Boardman, W. K. Hall, 
Z. N. Bradbury, D. C. Hannahs, 
T. C. Brainerd, 8. Hartwell, 
H. Brodhead, J.C. Holley, 
T. B. Dwight, J. M. Hubbard, 

E. H. Perkins, 


Nautilus Club, Class of 59. 


Best—seruliion, with gold stripe, 40 feet long, | 6 oars, was built by James 
of Brooklyn; in May, 1854. 

Flags—bow, white jack with blue border, gilt “Nautilus” inscribed ; stern, 
American Ensign. 

Uniform—white shirts with cords and blue stars on breast, blue collars and 
cuffs, 

Offcer’s Uniform—Captajn has a star on each shoulder ; 1st Lieutenant on the 
right, and 2d Lieutenant on the left ; black belts, white “Nautilus” inscribed ; 
white pants, 

Captain, 8, Davis Page, 

First Lieutenant, H. M. Boies, 
Second Lieutenant, F. J. Jones, - 
Purser, H.'L. Breed. 
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F. H. Houston, 
W. H. Rice, 

E, C. Sheffield, 
H. R. Sheldon, 
C. B. Slingluff, 
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W. Fisher, A. A. Sprague, 

H. Gross, H. Watkins, 

H. Hatch, C. M. Wheeler, 
. R. Hinckley, G. P. Welles, 


C. P. Wilson. 
Olympia Club—Scientific Department. 


Two Boats—Club Boat—straw color with red stripe, 46 feet long, pulls 8 oars, 
was built by Coyle & Sterling, St. Johns, N. B. 

Race Boat—a shell, varnished, 38 feet long, pulls 4 pars, was built by Christo- 
pher Thomes, New York. 

Flag—stern, American Ensign. 

Uniform—blue shirts with white braid facings, black belts, white pants. 


Captain, William Abernethy, 
First Lieutenant, E. H. Twining, 
Second Lieutenant, H. K. Hodges, 
Purser, 8. D. Twining. 


J. W. Alsop, A. W. Harriott, 
G. F. Barker, J. H. Harriott, 
F. Booth, H. K. King, 
W. R. Foster, S. W. Russell, 
C. W. Wadsworth, G. D. Seeley. 


Varuna Club, Class of ’60. 


Two-boats—Shell-boat—black, 45 feet long, pulls 6 oars, no coxswain, was built 
by Ingersoll of New York, in July, 1857. 

Barge—blue, with a red stripe, 33 feet long, pulls 6 oars, was built by Darling 
of New York, in May, 1858. 

Flags—bow, blue jack with white border and gilt “‘V” inscribed; stern, 
American Ensign. 

Uniform—white shirts, blue collars, cuffs and shields with red trimmings ; 
shields inscribed “60, Varuna, Yale ;” black belts, white pants, straw hats. 


Captain, Henry L. Johnson, 

First Lieutenant, Frederick H. Colton, 
Second Lieutenant, Edward Boltwood, 
Purser, L. H. Higgins. 


H. E. Barnes, E. G. Holden, 


W. L. Bradley, W. C. Johnston, 
C. H. Bunce, S. T. Keese, 
H. W. Camp, W. S. Keyes, 


J. H. Adrews, 
P. H. Burt, 
G. Clay, 
L. V. Cortelyou, 
E. D. Fairbanks, 
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H. Champion, W. McAlpin, 
L. H. Davis, C. H. Owen, 
C. E. Dutton, H. Reed, 

D. R. Elder, J. Tucker, 

E. P. Freeman, R. N. Willson, 
H. L. Fairchild, E. L. Gaul. 


Wenona Club, Class of ’60. 


Boat—blue with white stripe, 42 feet long, pulls six oars, was built by James of 
Brooklyn, in May, 1857. 
Flags of Silk—bow, white jack bound with blue, with “‘Wenona” on a blue 
scroll; stern, American Ensign. 
Uniform—blue shirts with white shields inscribed ‘‘ Wenona, ’60, Yale ;” white 
collars and cuffs, white pants. 
Captain, William T. Smith, 
First Lieutenant, E. B. Furbish, 
Second Lieutenant, H. E. Hawley, 
Purser, E. 8, Williams. 


A. B. Ball, O. C. Marsh, 
T. H. Brown, E. G. Mason, 
J. Clay, W.E. Park, 
F. Delafield, G. D. Phelps, 
C. C. Dodge, E. L. Richards, 
G. Engs, J. F. Seely, 
H. C. Eno, M. Woodruff, 
W. C. Egleston, D. C. Eaton, 
W. H. Hurlbut, S. Jessup. 


Alida Club, Class of ’60. 


Boat—white, with red stripe, 30 feet long, pulls 6 oars, was built by Ingersol 
of New York, in May, 1854. 


Captain, O. A. Kingsbury, 

First Lieutenant, 8. Dunham, 
Second Lieutenant, C. H. Vandyne, 
Purser, W. E. Bradley. 


G. L. Catlin, A. L, P. Loomis, 
F. L. Chapel, E. DeC. McKay, 
J. L. Daniels, H. G. Marshall, 
D. Denison, J. H. 
G. H. Griffin, H. E. Hai 


Nereid Club, Class of '61. 


Boat—chocolate color with red stripe, 40 feet tong, pulls 6 oars, was built by 
James of Brooklyn, in May, 1855. 
Flags—bow, blue jack, white “N.” inscribed; stern, American Ensign. 
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Uniform—blue shirts, collars and cuffs trimmed with white, white shield 
trimmed with blue and inscribed “ Nereid, Yale, ’61,” white pants, black belts. 
Captain, H. B. Ives, 
First Lieutenant, C. F. Stanton, 
Second Lieutenant, E. P. McKinney, 
Purser, W. M. Johnson. 


William Adams, E. L. Jones, 
E. Andrews, F. Jones, 

R. L. Chamberlain, W. F. Jones, 
A. H. Childs, J. C. Kinney, 
C. Edgerton, W. D. Lyon, 
H. B. Freeman, J. E. Marshall, 
M. Frost, J. W. MeLane, 
W. H. Fuller, H. W. Mills, 
W. Hanford, 0.8. Newell, 
H. Jenkins, O. A. Roberts. 


G. C. Perkins. 
Cymothoé Club, Class of 61. 


Boat—maroon color, with gold stripe, 45 feet long, pulls 6 oars, was built by 
James of Brooklyn, in May, 1858. 
Flags of Silk—bow, white jack, gilt ‘C.” inscribed; stern, American Ensign. 
Uniform—white shirts with scarlet facings, with white silk stars on collars. 
Officers, gold stars. Belts black, with ‘‘ Cymothoé, 61,” in plated letters; pants 
white. 
Captain, A. P. Root, 
First Lieutenant, J. C. Tyler, 
Second Lieutenant, 8. A. Bent, 
Purser, J, R. Gould. 


H. Arnold, W. C. Faxon, 

S. E. Baldwin, 8. H. Frisbie, 

T. Baldwin, O. McClintock, 
J. N. Bannan, O. P. Otis, 

J. T. Brooks, H. S. Thompson, 
H. 8. Brown, R. O. Williams, 
M. Bulkley, R. G. Woods, 
W. Cook, J. A. Davenport. 


Lorelei Club, Class of ’61. 
Boat—black, with gold stripe, 454 feet long, pulls 6 oars, built by Ingersoll of 
New York, in May, 1858. 
Flags—bow, blue jack, trimmed with white ; stern, American Ensign. 
Uniform—white shirts with pink stars, cords and foul anchor on the breast, blue 
collars and cuffs with white stars; black belts with gilt name, &c.; white pants, 
straw hats with gilt stars on the streamers, 
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Captain, Henry Holt, 

First Lieutenant, E. R. Sill, 
Second Lieutenant, W. T. Chester, 
Purser, R. Hoolihan. 


J. B. Andrews, F. S. Davis, 
G. B. Beecher, F. E. Kernochan, 
A. S. Burt, W. E. Sims, 
E. B. Convers, T. Skelding, 
W. J. Temple. 


Atalanta Club, Class of "61. 
Boat—cream color, with green and cherry ‘stripes, 30 feet long, pulls 6 oars, 
was built by Newman of New York, in May, 1851. 
Flags—bow, blue jack with “‘ A.” inscribed; stern, American Ensign. 
Uniform—shirts, salmon color with blue trimmings, blue collar and cuffs, orange 
shield bordered with blue, inscribed ‘“ Atalanta, Yale, ’61;” black belts and black 
pants. 
Captain, Geo. A. Pelton, 
First Lieutenant, R. H. Green, 
Second Lieutenant, J. W. Barton, 
Purser, T. 8S. Wynkoop. 


F. 8. Bradley, P. W. Park, 

W. B. Clark, C. Robinson, 

G. Delp, L. P. Treadwell, 

©. Eddy, R. R. Sill, 

E. P. Payson, H. M. Post. 


Editor's Table. 


“‘Delays are dangerous.”—OLp Saw. 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” Provers. 


Reaper—dear and patient! Before proceeding to justify in any manner, the 
Fabian policy which has been so signally exercised in the issue of the present 
number of the “ Lir.,” we desire to make the admission that we ourself, always 
excepting the “ patriarch” of our Board, are the most “ constitutionally indolent” 
personage on the habitable globe. And therefore it is evident that the deliberate 
delay of the Lit. until the present time, when the charms of doing nothing are 
peculiar and fascinating, is owing to a far different cause. The fact is, dear 
reader, the Printer!!! We are well aware that -you have heard the name 
before, and that “familiarity breeds contempt ;” but nevertheless, the fact is, 
the Printer!! The aforesaid individual having been lately deprived of the 
privilege of printing future volumes of the Lit. at an enormous sacrifice, finding 
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on his books unsigned receipts for past Lit’s, to the amount of $1500—and 
moreover, being some $300 out of pocket for the past year, very naturally, (as 
we are inclined to think,) declined further operations until an arrangement in 
some degree satisfactory could be made. A satisfactory arrangement has been 
impossible until very recently. Hence the very recent appearance of the May 
number. We do not wish to be understood by this as giving utterance to the 
faintest symptom of a growl. From all that we can learn, the Lit. has always 
failed to pay its way with the same wnerring certainty as at present. We simply 
state the fact of the Printer, as a cause sufficient to account for the phenomenon 
of non-appearance. 

We are happy to extend the right hand of fellowship to our contemporaries of 
69. We assure them that we yield the Lit. into their hands without fear or 
misgiving for its future. We were sorry, however, to find in their first issue, 
some remarks which would appear far more at home in the “Yale Review,” than 
in the Lit. The premature appearance, also, of the June Number, was a little 
surprising. But we presume the issue of that particular Number, at that 
particular time, was owing in a great measure to youthful impatience, and the 
influence of peculiar aspirations—to 

“ Hopes and fears that kindled hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, (?) 
Subdued, but cherished long.” 

But, setting aside this, we wish them a more genial Printer and a boundless 
circulation. 

Fifty-eight has long since made her escape from Yalensian duties, and our 
recollection that there were Biennials in those days, was just beginning to grow 
dim and indistinct, when the echo of that old familiar song, together with the 
accelerated ringing of the bell, whose first few notes send a Phi Beta Kappa 
thrill through the bosoms of the initiaved, reminded us that the Sophomores had 
arrived at their season of tribulation. We extend to them the hand of one who 
has passed through the fiery trial. May they pass through in solid phalanx. May 
there be no tears of parting, or groans of separation at the close. 
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EDITORS’ VALEDICTORY. 


TO THE COLLEGE 


FAREWELL! 


WORLD, 


E. F. BLAKE, 
D. G. BRINTON, 
J. E. KIMBALL, 
C. S. KELLOGG, 
S. H. LEE. 
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